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GABRIEL HARVEY’S LETTER-BOOK. 


GaBRIEL Harvey’s ‘ Letter-Book’ (MS. 
Sloane 93) was edited for the Camden Society 
by Mr. E. J. L. Scott, and printed in 1884. 
Those who know the book will remember 
the curiously minute account which Harvey 
gives of the dishonourable pursuit of his 
sister Mercy by a young nobleman. The 
latter has not, I believe, hitherto been 
identified, though, as Mr. Scott remarked, 
there are materials for an_ identification. 
He is called ‘‘ Milord A. 8S.” (fo. 74b); he 
signs a love-letter “Phil.” (fo. 83); he 
has an aunt “ Mieladie of W.” (fo. 72b) ; 
he is married; and he is living about Christ- 
mas, 1574, within a few miles of Saffron 
Walden. 

The person who satisfies these conditions 
is Philip Howard (b. 28 June, 1557), at that 





time called by courtesy Lord Surrey, in 
spite of the attainder of his father, Thomas, 
Duke of Norfolk, in 1572. Through his 
mother, Lady Mary Fitzalan, he was heir 
to his grandfather, Henry, Earl of Arundel, 
whom he eventually succeeded in 1580. 
By a covenant made previously between 
Henry, Earl of Arundel, and Thomas, Duke 
of Norfolk (G. E. C.’s ‘ Peerage,’ 1887, 
p. 153), it was provided that after Philip 
had become Duke of Norfolk, his son and 
heir apparent should be called ‘‘the Earl 
of Arundel and Surrey’”’ (the former of 
these titles, as the older, having precedence). 
Although Philip in the lifetime of his 
grandfather, Lord Arundel, had no claim 
to be called anything more than Earl of 
Surrey, Harvey’s “‘ Milord A. S.”’ no doubt 
is due to Philip’s eventual right to the 
Earldom of Arundel. A sister of Thomas, 
Duke of Norfolk, was Jane, wife of Charles 
Neville, Earl of Westmorland. 

Philip was married at the age of 14, in 
1571, to Anne, daughter of Thomas, Lord 
Dacre of Gillesland, stepdaughter to his 
father the Duke of Norfolk, who had taken 
as his third wife, in 1567, Lord Dacre’s 
widow. The Duke’s second wife—whom 
he married in 1558, and who died in 1563— 
was Margaret, sole heir of Thomas, Lord 
Audley of Walden. Through this marriage 
Audley House or Audley End* came to be 
the home of the Duke of Norfolk, though 
it belonged in fact to his eldest son by this 
second marriage, Thomas Howard, who was 
restored in blood as Lord Thomas Howard 
in 1584, and created Lord Howard de Walden 
in 1597, and Earl of Suffolk in 1603. I 
imagine that, even after the Duke of Nor- 
folk’s death, his family continued to occupy 
Audley House, and that Philip, Lord Surrey, 
and his young wife were living there in 1574 
with his stepmother (his wife’s mother), and 
his stepbrothers and stepsisters by his father’s 
second and third marriages. 

Lord Surrey was perhaps already studying 
at Cambridge. The University conferred 
the degree of M.A. on him under special 
conditions in 1576 (see Cooper’s ‘ Athen,’ 
ii. 188). There is a portrait of him after 
Zucchero in Lodge’s ‘ Portraits.’ Both he 
and his wife eventually became Roman 
Catholics, and their sufferings for their new 
faith are matter of history. That such a 
man should have played in his youth the 
part which the ‘ Letter-Book’ assigns him 
is at least curious. 

* The great house known as Audley End was 
not built till later. 
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I append a list of cases in which I respect- 
fully differ from Mr. Scott’s reading of his 
MS. or the errors of his printer. I have 
put my points in the form of corrigenda, but 
merely for convenience, and not from any 
belief in my own infallibility. 

For some of the corrections below I am 
indebted to Mr. R. B. McKerrow, who was 
kind enough to look at the MS. for me after 
I had left London. These are marked with 
a *. 

P. 5, 1. 8, for ‘‘ M. Jackson ”’ 

5, 1. 14, for ‘‘ nu matter ”’ 
P. 5, last line, for ‘‘ point ” 

6, 1. 6, for “‘ oun iudge ”’ read oun iudg 
P. 10, 1. 8, for ‘‘ more ”’ read none 
P. 11, 1. 1, for ‘‘ tutors’’ read Autors 
P 12, 1. 10, for ‘‘ twelmunth ”’ read this tvelmunth 

18, l. 2, for ‘‘ ishu ’’ read issu (?) 

13, 1. 10, from bottom, for ‘‘ than ”’ 
P. 14, 1. 9 from bottom, for ‘‘ their ”’ 
P. 16, 1.9, for “‘ 

giving 

P. 18, 1. 11, for ‘ read nu. 

P. 20, 1. 15, for ‘‘ too ”’ read too too 

P. 21, 1. 14, for *‘ toe ”’ read to 

P. 22, 1. 3, for ‘‘ reprochful ’’ read more reprochful 

P. 23, 1. 17, for “‘ disseassis ’’ read disseasis 

P. 23, 1. 13 from bottom, for ‘‘ than ”’ read that 

P. 23, 1. 3 from bottom, for ‘‘ disseassid ’’ read 

disseasid 

. 21 from bottom, for ‘‘ yow 

. 11, for ‘“‘ came ”’ read cam 
15, for “‘ thurrough ”’ read thurrouh 

. 5, for ‘‘ abroid ”’ read abroad 

. 12, for “ nixt ’’ read next 

. 13 from bottom, for “ ere ”’ 

34, 1. 5 from bottom, for ‘ 
Zephyrus 

34, 1. 2 from bottom, for ‘‘ everie ”’ 

35, 1. 13 from bottom, for ‘‘ antiquuis felicius- 
que ”’ read antiquius farliciusque 

36, 1. 8 from bottom, for ‘‘ cum ” read eum 
36, 1. 3 from bottom, for ‘‘ existem ”’ 
existam 

37, 1. 14, for “‘ pictatem " read pietatem 

37, 1. 13 from bottom, for ‘‘ oppresszeque "’ 
read oppress@ 


read M. Jacksun 
read mi matter 
read paint 


read then 
read there 


givin....givin’’ read givin.... 


‘mi ”” 


” read you 


read long ere 
zephyrus ”’ read 


read everi 


read 


g33 BONN RN BT 


37, 1. 11 from bottom, for ‘“‘ magisne’’ read 
magisue or magisve 
39, 1. 7, for ** Hic ” read Sic 
. 41,1. Ms for “ inioined ”’ read inioinid 
+p, 43, 1. 10, for ‘‘ said ’’ read suid 
Pr 23, 4. 7 from bottom, for ‘‘ refused ’’ read 
refusid 
P. 45, 1. 10 from bottom, for ‘‘ intended ’”’ read 
intendid 


P. 47, 1. 16, for “‘ lerned ”’ read lernid 

P. 48, 1. 2 from bottom, for “ accustomid ”’ read 
accustomed 

*pP. 49, 1. 15, for ‘“‘tould him”’ read tould him, 
(with comma) 

P. 50, 1. 14 from bottom, for ‘ faither ”’ 
farther 

P. 51, 1. 5, for “‘ reasonable ”’ read reasnable 

Ee. 52, 1. 3, "for épyw read toy (?) 

P. 55, 1. 3, for ‘‘ innocat ’’ read inuocat or invocat 

Pp. 55, 1. 17, for “‘ incidit ’’ read inuidit or invidit 

P. 56, 1.7 from bottom, for ‘*spees’”’ read spies (?) 

P. 57, 1. 1, for “‘ before ’”’ read tofore 


read 





P. 59, 1.1, for ‘‘ overbarish ” read Ouerlauish or 
overlavish. 

*P. 59, lL. 9 from bottom, for ‘‘ voluntarile ’’ read 
voluntarie (?) (the l possibly an accidental 
mark ) 

*P. 60, 1. 15 from bottom, for “ neerelye’’ read 
meerelye 

*P. 63, 1. 3 from bottom, for ‘ halfied’”’ read 

hakid (?) 


*P. 63, 1. 2 from bottom, for “‘filters’’ read 
jitters 
P. 64, 1. 6 from bottom, for ‘ crinibus’”’ read 


crinum 

*P. 64, last line, for ‘“‘ proxime.. 
proximo....proximo 

P. 65, 1. 5, for “‘ crines ’’ read crinum 

*P, 66, 1. 10 from bottom, for ‘ nihils ”’ 
nifils (?) 

P. 69, 1. 15, for ‘‘ the ’’ read them 

>, 70, 1. 14, for ‘‘ to”’ read lo 

P. 71, 1. 13, for ‘‘ frenesis ”’ read Eras.s [=Eras- 
mus’s]. Cp. ‘Erasmus renowned Follie’” 
(Harvey’s ‘ Works,’ ed. Grosart, ii. 110). 

*P. 74, 1. 13, for ‘‘ peltinges ” read peltinge 

*P. 74, 1. 18, for ‘‘ bewntifull ” read bowntifull 

P. 79, 1. 3, for ‘* Rassellis ” read Russellis [= Rus- 
cellis*] 

P. 79, 1. 13, for ‘‘ Bodin ” read Bodine 

P. 88, 1. 11, for ‘“‘ and disposition inclination ”’ 
read and disposition [‘‘ inclination ’’ deleted ?}, 

*P. 90, 1. 6, for “ mundation ”’ read inundation (7) 

*P. 91, 1. 15, for ‘‘ queyntefelt ’’ read queyntefett 

*P. 94, 1. 12 from bottom, for ‘‘ melancohiall ”’ 
read melancolicall 

P. 98, 1. 7, for ‘‘ shewte ”’ read shewe (?) [It is doubt-- 
ful to me if what was taken for a ¢t belongs to. 
the word.] 

P. 100, 1. 15, for ‘‘ Mack Morrise ”’ 
Morrice 

P. 105, 1. 16, for ‘‘ venomous ”’ read venemous 

P. 105, last line, for ‘‘ lyfe’ read life 

P. 106, 1. 18, for ‘“‘you”’ read ye, and for ‘‘ bowrde,”’ 
read bowrde (without comma) 

P. 106, 1. 3 from bottom, for ‘‘ consanguinity ’’ 
read consanguinitie 

P. 108, 1. 7, for ‘‘ Death ”’ read Deathe 

P. 108, 1. 16, for ‘‘ thither ’ read thether 

P. 109, l. 16, for ‘‘ purles of purle”’ read purles- 
of pearle 

P. 109, 1. 18, for “ chose ” read choste (?) (=eost) 
[Cp. spelling ‘ ‘chakes,”’ p. 144, mid. ; char- 
cher,”’ p. 12; ‘‘ chrotchet,”’ p. 48 ; “ chussion,’”” 
p. 173.] 

P. 109, 1. 21, for ‘‘ cuffed’ read tuffed 

P. 110, 1. 14 from bottom, for ‘‘ my ” read mye 

P. 111, 1. 3, for ‘‘ Martials Julia ” read Julia [‘‘ Mar- 
tials’ * in next line, with a blank apparently 
for the name of a lady.] 

P. 111, 1. 4 from bottom, for “ 
muskecatt 

P. 112, 1. 12 from bottom, for ‘‘ half ’’ read halfe 

P. 113, 1. 8, for “‘ dame ’’ read Damme (?) 

re: 115, A. 14, for ‘‘ feastinge ’’ read festinge 

P. 115, 1. 19, for yi sugettes ” read succettes: 

Ps iit, 24; for ‘ ‘Manger ’’ read Mauger 

P. 117, 1. 8, from bottom, for ‘‘ drapsocks 
drafsacks 

P. 126, 1. 12 from bottom, for “in gourgeous’ 
read gourgeous 


. -proximo”’ read 


read 


read Mach 


muskeratt ”’ read. 


” read 





* Girolamo Ruscelli, ‘ Le Imprese illustri,’ Ven... 


1566. 
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P. 128, 1. 10, for ‘“‘ shrewe ’’ read shrowe, and for 
‘* shrewdely ’’ read shrowdely 
P. 129, 1. 4, fob “‘ kisse ’’ read kysse 
P. 129, 1. 9, for *“‘ nighte ”’ read nighe 
P. 129, 1. 17, for ‘‘ Englande”’ read Inglande 
P. 132, 1. 14, for ‘‘ into ’’ read to 
P. 132, 1. 5 from bottom, for ‘* loovinge ”’ read 
Looninge (?) 
P. 133, 1. 14, for ‘‘ Robbin,’’ read Robbin 
comma) 
P. 133, 1. 15, for ‘‘ whiuste ”’ read whuiste 
P. 134, 1. 5, for “‘ time ”’ read tyme 
P. 134, 1. 8, for “‘ afforde ’’ read affourde 
P. 135, 1. 5, for ‘“‘ I reade and reade’”’ read I reade 
and I reade 
135, 1. 7 from bottom, for ‘‘ And I”’ read As 
[corrected from And] ] 
P. 136, 1. 7 from bottom, for ‘‘ Boos ’’ read Bajs 
for Bays] 
P. 138, 1. 11 from bottom, for ‘‘ consollations ”’ 
read constellations 
P. 140, l. 16, for ‘‘ from above ”’ read from aboove 
P. 142, 1. 5, for ‘‘ advizements ”’ read advizement 
P. 142, |. 9, for ‘‘ inseparable ”’ read incomparable 
P. 142, 1. 11, for “‘ lottery ”’ read yor lottery 
1 


V 


(no 


i 


P. 


Pp. 142, 1. 2, from bottom, for ‘‘tymes’”’ read 
tyme 

P. 148, 1. 2 from bottom, for ‘“‘ prommises ”’ read 
prommissis 


P. 151, l. 3, for ‘* culd ” read could 

P. 151, 1. 9, for “* of a like.” read of a like (no full 
stop) (=belike) 

P. 151, 1. 2 from bottom, for “ stay ” read stey 

P. 153, 1. 18, for ‘‘ tarne’’ read turne (?) 

P. 156, last line, for ‘* he put ” read put 

P. 157, 1. 10, for ‘‘ possession ”’ read possessing 

P. 163, 1. 7, for ‘‘ weene ”’ read wenne ; 

P. 163, 1. 16 from bottom, for ‘“‘ rashley ’’ read 
rashly 

P. 175, 1. 5 from bottom, for “ verri’”’ read verrie 

P. 179, 1. 2, for ‘‘ verum ”’ read rerum 

P. 179, 1. 11, for ‘‘ ad hue ”’ read adhuc 

P. 179, 1. 16, for ‘‘ Binge’ read Bingi 

P. 179, 1. 21, for ravyyupixov read wavipyvpiKxdv 

*P. 182, last line, for ‘‘ nec *”’ read ne 

*P. 183, ll. 7, 8, for “‘ primus....secundus.... 
tertius ’’ read primus... .s secundas... .terlias 

*P, 183, L. 11, for ‘‘ primus ”’ read primas 

*P. 183, Il. 13, 14, for ‘“‘ novimus ”’ read norimus 

A great part of the manuscript is “‘ almost 

illegible and undecipherable,” as Mr. Scott 

says, and we have to thank him for his 

courage, patience, and skill in making it out. 

The reader should take note, however, 

that the headings of the letters are Mr. 

Scott’s, not Harvey’s (has Mr. Scott any 

ground, by the way, for describing Sir 

Thomas Smith as ‘‘ of Audley End,” pp. 19n, 

162, 168, beyond the fact that he was born 

at Saffron Walden ?), and that the editor 

is somewhat inconsistent in his treatment 

of words which Harvey has corrected and 

replaced by others. Thus (p. 16, 1. 9 from 

bottom) the words ‘‘in ye parlur”’ are 

written by Harvey in the margin, and Mr. 

Scott is responsible for the place of their 

insertion. The words ‘written by him 


in Essex" (p. 55, 1. 7 from bottom) are a 





correction of ‘‘ written in Pembroke Hall at 
Cambridge,’ but Mr. Scott takes no notice: 
of the original reading. So on p. 94, 1. 10 
from bottom, where Harvey first wrote 
‘“my brother Tom,” then corrected ‘‘ Tom ”’ 
to ‘* Watt,” and finally to ‘‘ Nedd.’”’ On 
p- 106, 1. 18, the words “ye gabb” are a 
correction of “ye lye.” On p. 134 the 
lines ‘‘ Livye—Thucidides”’ were written 
later than the rest. On p. 148, last line, 
“thirde’’ is underlined in the text, and 
‘“‘seconde’”’ written in the margin. Here 
Mr. Scott prints “‘ye ‘thirde’ seconde 
letter”? (which puzzled C.. art, ‘ Harvey’s 
Works,’ iii. xxii). So on p. 168, 5, 
Harvey first wrote ‘‘M. Capel,’ then in- 
serted “‘ good ” before it, struck out ‘‘ Capel,” 
and substituted ‘‘ Arthure.’ Mr. Scott 
prints ‘‘ good M. Arthure ‘Capel.’ This 
use of inverted commas to denote a word 
deleted needed, perhaps, a word of explana- 
tion, especially as Mr. Scott occasionally 
prints the deleted word in his text and gives 
the correction in inverted commas: e.g., 
p. 52, 1. 17, “‘an [‘‘ sum” in margin] other 
time.” 

Mr. Scott’s first note on p. 43 is incorrect. 
The Senior Proctor in May, 1573, who put 
Harvey first in the Ordo Senioritatis of the 
Masters of Arts of his year (see ‘ Grace 
Book A,’ ed. Venn, p. 262), was Walter 
Allein (ibid., p. 568) of Harvey’s old college, 
Christ’s, not Lancelot Browne of Pembroke, 
who had been one of those who had opposed 
his obtaining the grace for his degree. 
Browne was Junior Proctor in 1573-4. 

It may be remarked that the changes of 
punctuation introduced by Mr. Scott not- 
unfrequently rather obscure the sense, 

G. C. Moore Sirs. 

The University, Sheffield. 


A WELSH PRINTING SOCIETY: 
CYMDEITHIAS LLEN CYMRU. 


THE revival of interest in Welsh literature 
is one of the notable features of the present 
day. It has led to the printing of various 
texts formerly inaccessible, and one of its 
accidental results has been the popularizing 
of English translations of some of the monu- 
ments of Celtic literature. A generation ago 
Lady Charlotte Guest’s version of the 
‘Mabinogion’ was known only to scholars 
and rich book-collectors. Now it gives 
pleasure to thousands of readers who know no 
Welsh. 

Among the agencies making for a greater 
knowledge of the older Welsh literature is 
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the ‘‘ Cymdeithias Llen Cymru,” of which | 
Mr. John Ballinger, the Librarian of the 
National Library of Wales at Aberystwyth, | 
is the honorary secretary. It was started 
by six persons, and the first idea was to 
share the cost of printing and then distribute 
the copies among the members of the little | 
society. This plan was modified, and that | 
now adopted is that the books are sold at 
cost price and without pecuniary profit to 
any one. This is, roughly speaking, the 
plan of the Early English Text Society and 
similar organizations. The Welsh Society | 
deserves wider support, and doubtless only | 
needs to be better known in order to receive | 
many accessions to its ranks. My 

The publications, which are fine speci-| 
mens of typography from the press of Mr. | 
William Lewis of Cardiff, are in quarto form | 
and divided into series, which, for con-| 
venience, may be called by the colour of 
the covers. 

The Blue series lead off with the ‘ Carolau’ 
of Richard Hughes, who was ‘ Footman 
Extraordinary’’ to Queen Elizabeth and 
had an annuity of 50/. for his services. 

The second issue contains ‘Hen Gerddi 
Gwleidyddol: 1588-1660,’ and opens with| 
a poem on the Spanish Armada, and includes 
a Welsh ‘‘ song made on the ransacking the 
country in the time of Oliver Cromwell’s 
Protectorship ’’ by John Griffith of Lland- 
dyfnan, who relieved his feelings to the tune 
of ‘The King shall enjoy his Own Again.’ 
There is also a Litany which includes a 
comprehensive petition for deliverance 
from the Turk, the Scots, the Pope, the 
Presbyterians, and the Independents. 

The third issue is a ‘Casgliad o Hen | 
Ganiadau Serch,’ including some of the songs | 
formerly attributed to Rhys Goch. 

The fourth issue, the ‘ Casgliad of Hanes- 
Gerddi Cymraeg,’ is a curious evidence of | 
the eclectic spirit of the Welsh bards. There 
are seven ballads ; all but one are apparently | 
of extraneous inspiration. The story of the} 
three sons of the king and the ‘ Crus Gwaed- | 
lyd’ appear in the ‘ Gesta Romanorum.’ The | 
‘Wraig o Ganaan Wlad’ is a variant of the 
wife of Bath. The ‘ Gleiniogwerth Synn- 
wyr’ appears in an old French fabliau. | 
Another is a well-known story from Pliny. | 
The ‘Blotyn Du’ relates to a Cornish 
murder. There are three versions of ‘ Yr 
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‘Caniadau yn y mesuran Rhyddion’— 
pieces ranging fromthe fifteenth century to 
the eighteenth. To this Mr. J. H. Davies, 
who has edited the Blue and Red issues, pre- 
fixes an elaborate introduction. 

Of the Red series two only have yet 
appeared. The first contains a reprint of 
‘Contemplations upon these Times; or, 
The Parliament explained to Wales,’ which 
was printed in 1646, and came from the pen 
of John Lewis of Glasgrug, Llanbadarn 
Fawr, the friend of Richard Baxter. It is 
a vigorous and characteristic defence of the 
Republican proceedings in the struggle with 
the King. The Oxford Parliament Lewis 
dubs “a Jack-a-Lent.” He is stoutly 
patriotic, and claims that St. Bridget and 
St. Catherine of Siena are witnesses for the 
kingdom of God which he hopes to see in 
these islands. He protests against non- 
resistance in matters of conscience, defends 
the Solemn League and Covenant, and urges 
the prohibition of the Book of Common 
Prayer, declaring that some of the ministers 
“scarce can read it,” and that in many places 
there is hardly a sermon once a year. On 
the other hand he is delighted with the 
more popular edition of the Welsh Bible and 
the prospect of a pocket New Testament. 
Finally he suggests the establishment of a 
college for the training of the ministry— 
a suggestion elaborated in a later publication. 

The second is a reprint of ‘ An Act for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Wales’ which 
was passed in 1649. With this are given 
the proceedings of the Commissioners for 
North Wales—of whom John Lewis was one 
—from a MS. in the Bodleian, and a vigorous 
letter of Vavasour Powell in defence of their 
actions in the removal of ‘ scandalous” 
and “ malignant’’ ministers. These docu- 
ments show the Puritan position, but it is 
intended to illustrate the “other side” 
in later issues. 

A special series has been started in Buff 
to deal with hymnology. Every editor of a 
hymn-book thinks himself entitled to alter 
the words of the author. Sometimes the 
author belonged to another sect, and laid too 
strong—or too weak—emphasis on _ the 
doctrines which the editor desires to incul- 
cate ; sometimes the changes are due merely 
to caprice and bad taste. It is therefore 
desirable to have the original and unadul- 





Hen Wr o’r Coed’ (‘The Old Man of the| terated texts of the great singers of sacred 
Wood’), a Welsh form of the legend of Rip| song. The first issue is a reprint of the 
van Winkle which is discussed at length| ‘ Emynau’ of Morgan Rhys, printed in 1775 
in Sir John Rhys’s ‘ Celtic Folk-lore.’ | with the quaint title of ‘Golwg o Ben Nebo 

The fifth and sixth of the Blue series, ar wlad ye Addewid’ (‘ A View of the Land 
appeared as a double number and contain of Promise from the Top of Mount Nebo ’). 
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The editor is the Rev. H. Elvet Lewis, | Bete to Him—the Integrity of his Heart fixed 


whose book on the ‘ Sweet Singers of Wales ’ 
has done something to make known to 
the English people the riches of Welsh 
hymnology. 

The Cymdeithias Llen Cymru should be 
welcomed by all who are interested in Welsh 
literature or bibliography; and an immense 
impetus must be given to this interest by 
the great Welsh National Library which is 
now being built up at Aberystwyth. 

MANCEINION. 





THE BLACK HOLE OF CALCUTTA: 
HENRY LUSHINGTON. 


A MONUMENTAL tablet, surmounted by a 
marble bust, to the memory of Henry 
Lushington, one of the survivors from the 
Black Hole at Calcutta (for other survivors 
see 11S. ii. 528; iii. 74, 111, 192), may still 
be seen in the Old Church at Eastbourne, 
of which parish his father was Vicar from 
1734 till 1779. |The inscription is interesting, 
and runs as follows :— 


“Sacred to the Memory of HENRY LUSH- 
INGTON | Eldest Son of HENRY LUSHING- 
TON, D.D. Vicar of this Parish And MARY his 
Wife | whose singular Merits & as singular Suffer- 
ings Cannot fail of endearing Him to y® latest 
Posterity. 

“At Y* Age of Sixteen in y* year 1754 He 
embarqued for Bengal in y® Service of y*® India 
Company, & by | attaining a perfect Knowledge 
of the Persian Language made Himself essentially 
useful—It is difficult to | determine whether He 
excelled more in a civil or a military Capacity, 
His Activity in Both | recommended Him to the 
Notice & Esteem of Lord CLIVE: Whom with 
equal Credit to | Himself & Satisfaction to his 
Patron He served in the different Characters of | 
Secretary, Interpreter & Commissary. In y° 
year 1756, by a melancholy Revolution, He 
was with Others | to y° amount of 146 forced into 
a Dungeon at CALCUTTA so small that 23 
only escaped Suffocation.—He was | one of y° 
Survivors, but reserved for greater Misery, for 
by a Subsequent Revolution in the Year 1763 
He was | with 200 more taken Prisoners at PATNA, 
& after a tedious Confinement being singled out 
with JOHN ELLIS &| WILLIAM HAY Esq" 
was by the Order of the Nabob COSSIM ALLY 
KAWN & under y® Direction of One SOMEROO 
| an Apostate European, deliberately & inhumanly 
murdered : But while y° Seapoys were perform- 
ing their savage Office |on y* first mentioned 
Gentleman, fired with a generous Indignation at 
the Distress of his Friend, | He rushed upon his 
Assassins unarmed, & seizing One of their Scimitars 
killed Three of them & wounded Two Others, | 
Pe at length oppressed with Numbers He greatly 
ell. 


His private Character was perfectly consistent 
with his publick One. The amiable | Sweetness 


of his Disposition attached Men of y® worthiest 





them ever | firm to his Interests. As a Son, He 
was One of the most kind & dutiful, as a Brother 
y® most affectionate. | His Generosity towards 
his Family was such as hardly to be equal’d his 
Circumstances and his Age | consid’d, scarce to be 
exceeded. In short He lived & died an Honour to 
his Name, his Friends & his Country. 

““ His Race was short (being only 26 Years of 
Age when He died) but truly Glorious. | The 
rising Generation must admire, May They imitate, 
so Bright an Example! 

““His Parents have erected this Monument as 
a lasting Testimony of their Affliction & of his 
Virtues.” 

ALAN STEWART. 





“Lone HomE.”’—The expression “long 
home,” meaning “grave,” is duly given 
in the ‘N.E.D.,’ with a quotation from 
Robert cf Brunne in 1393. But it is far 
older, as it is found in Anglo-Saxon. In‘ An 
Old English Vision of Leofric, printed by 
Prof. Napier in the Phil. Soc. Trans., 1908, 
pp. 180-88, we find, just at the end: “A 
fortnight before his death he foretold the 
day on which he should come to Coventry 
to his long home,” where the original text 
has ‘‘to his langan hame.” 

I observe no very late quotation for this 
phrase ; but it occurs in ‘ Martin Chuzzle- 
wit,’ chap. xxv., and it is no less a person 
than Mrs. Gamp who uses it: “Ah, the 
sweet creeturs! playing at berryins down 
in the shop, and follerin’ the order-book to 
its long home in the iron safe!” 

WatterR W. SKEAT. 


Aw Inp1an AERIAL Post.—The following, 
which appeared in The Times of 13 March 
under the above heading, deserves a place 
in ‘N. & Q. :— 

“Among the letters which reached England by 
the Indian Mail from Bombay on Friday were 
several from Allahabad bearing a new postmark, 
which may become historic, The postmark re- 
presents an ueroplane flying over a range of moun- 
tains, and bears the inscription ‘ First Aerial Post. 
U. P. Exhibition, Allahabad, 1911.’ 

“The explanation of this postmark is that the 
Indian postal authorities recently granted permis- 
sion to Captain Windham to establish an aerial 
ae in connexion with the United Provinces 

ixhibition at Allahabad, for the purpose of demon- 
strating the possibilities of an aerial service for the 
use of a beleaguered town. The arrangements were 
under the personal supervision of the Postmaster- 
General of the United Provinces, and only letters- 
and postcards were allowed in this special delivery. 
The postal authorities would not agree to an increase 
in the actual cost of delivery, but the letters to he- 
forwarded by aeroplane were sent under speci | 
cover to Allahabad, with an extra fee of six annas, 
which was devoted to the funds for the new build- 
ings of the Oxford and Cambridge Hostel at Allaha- 
bad. The mail was duly carried by aeroplane from 
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the exhibition grounds to Allahabad post- office, 
and was there distributed, and to mark the event 
a special die was cast in the postal workshops at 


Aligarh.” 
A. F. R. 


CoLLEY CrpBer’s ‘Apotocy.’—Ten years 
after Colley Cibber had completed his famous 
“ Apology,’ he disposed of his rights in that 
book to Dodsley. It was originally 
“Printed by John Watts for the Author. 
mpccxL.” The following is an _ exact 
copy of the receipt given by Cibber 
for the amount paid him by Dodsley. The 
original document was, if I mistake not, in 
the possession of the late Mr. R. W. Lowe, 
who pasted it in the front cover of his 1740 
edition of the ‘ Apology.’ The receipt reads : 

“Rec! March y?® 24 1749/50 of Mt Robert Dodsley 
Bookseller in Pall Mall the Sum of fifty two Pounds 
ten Shillings, in consideration of which Sum I do 
hereby assign & make over to him y* said Mt Robert 
Dodsley his Heirs, Executors, Administrators and 
Assigns, for ever, all my Right and Property in the 
Copy of my Book entituled an Apology for the Life 
of M' Colly Cibber &c as witness = Hand 

“Colley Cibber ” 
Watson NICHOLSON. 
Authors’ Club, 8S. W. 


“ Anon.”’—At 10 S. ix. 135 it was shown 
by an extract from ‘ Quentin Durward,’ 
chap. xii., that Scott, as well as Thackeray, 
slips into the use of “‘ anon ”’ in the sense of 
erewhile. As a final contribution towards 
exemplifying this whimsical practice (see 
10 S. i. 246, 337 ; v. 274, 454, 496; vii. 136), 
an instance may now be given from the 
twenty-seventh chapter of ‘The Abbot.’ In 
the interview in which he strives to master 
the identity of his partner in the dance, 
Roland Greme avers that, while this mys- 
terious personage favours “ snood and kirtle”’ 
at the moment, the garb may presently 
change with the mood. “ Perhaps,” he 
ventures, ‘“‘“you may be seen to-morrow 
in hat and feather, hose and doublet.” A 
little later a home thrust stirs him to draw 
upon the vocabulary of valour, and_ his 
interlocutor quickly counters with the 
remark, ‘‘ Beware of such big words; you 
said but anon that I sometimes wear hose 
and doublet.’ The explanation of the 
matter probably is that it is easy to confuse 
“in a minute” with ‘“‘a minute ago.” 
Possibly Scott may have intended to write 
“e’en now.”’ THOMAS BAYNE. 


THe GENEALOGICAL AND HISTORICAL 
Society or GREAT BritTarn.—Mr. G. SHER- 
woop, who inquired at 10 S. iv. 230 about 
this Society, may like to know that I have 
a letter of the secretary (Rycroft Reeve) 
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of the Society, dated 14 May, 1858, wherein 





he states that it was founded in 1854 by 
several noblemen and gentlemen to promote 
the study of family history, 

“since when a large amount of authentic genea- 
logical and historical matter relating to the earl 
ancestry of Fellows of the Society has been collecte 
aud arranged, and several elaborate pedigrees, 
commencing with the ninth and eleventh centuries, 
and brought down to the present time, have been 
compiled.” 

From a newspaper cutting of 21 July, 
1860, I find that the a:mual meeting of the 
Society was held on Tuesday, 17 July, in the 
picture gallery at Bridgewater House, through 
the courtesy of Lord Ellesmere. 

R. J. FYNMorE. 

Sandgate. 


ANANIAS AS A CHRISTIAN NAME.—Surely - 
this name, one of reproach end contumely, 
was of rare occurrence, even emong the 
Puritans. In the ‘ Calendar of State Papers, 
Domestic, 1606-10,’ p. 345, it is stated that 


* Ananias Plommer of Gosport was examined on 
Jan. 19, 1607, relative to slanderous words spoken 


against the King.” 
W. B. GeErIsH. 


Horses TAKEN TO CuHuRCcH.—J. R. 
Planché in his ‘ Descent of the Danube’ 
(1828), p. 19, tells his readers that 
‘in Ratisbon, formerly, even the horses went to 
church! On St. Leonard’s Day the peasantry of 
the neighbourhood brought their whole stud, gaily 
caparisoned, and indulged each animal with a peep 
into the Maltheser-kirche, a pious precaution 
which was supposed to preserve them the year 
round from the staggers, and indeed every other 
disorder that horse-flesh is heir to.” 

The same author tells us (on p. 99) that 
“at Engelhardszell, in 1551, another church was 
erected for the same purpose, apparently, as that to 
which the Maltheser-kirche was formerly applied 
at Ratisbon. The horses were here brought 
annually to the door of the church, and allowed a 
neep at St. Pancras, whose effigy graced the altar. 
This sight and a few oats at the same time adminis- 
tered were supposed to preserve them from all 
disorders for a twelvemonth.” : ‘ 

a. S. M. 


“O.K.”: New Expianation.—The usual 
story is that the letters ‘‘O.K.” are a con- 
traction of ‘‘ Oll Korrekt,’”’ an American 
humorous spelling. I find, however, a new 
explanation in The Chicago Record Herald for 
16 December, 1910, printed under a picture 
of a square army biscuit stamped with the 
letters O.KK. :— 

“The above picture of an army biscuit is said to 
explain the presence in our American tongue of the 
slang symbol ‘O. K.’ When the civil war broke 
out there existed in Chicagoa firm of bakers known 
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as O. Kendall & Sons, the head of the firm being 
Orrin Kendall. This firm immediately began the 
manufacture of army biscuits, and stamped them 
*O. K.’ to represent the firm. These biscuits, it is 
said, came to be preferred by the soldiers, who 
thought them a little better than the ordinary army 
bread. Soon ‘O. K.’ became a cant term of approval 
in the army, and after the war it was carried into 
civil life and peace occupations.” 


EuGeNE F. McPIKeE. 
Chicago, U.S. 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


CoBBETT AT KENSINGTON AND BARN 
Etms Farm.—Where exactly did William 
Cobbett live in Kensington in 182] ? 
Where exactly was Barn Elms Farm, to 
which he removed soon after ? 

Lewis MELvILLe. 


‘NrnE TarLors oF TooLey STREET,’ 
1832-5.—Can any of your correspondents 
tell me the author of the ‘Nine Tailors of 
Tooley Street,’ a skit written about 1832-5 ? 

C. T. Hacpera Wricnt. 

London Library, St. James’s Square, S.W. 


MEDI EVAL ** OBERAMMERGAUS.” — In 
Pecock’s ‘ Repressor’ (1457), vol. i. p. 221, 
we read :— 

“No Cristen man now lyuyng hath these iij 
condicions anentis the persoon of Crist in his man- 
hode, as hath a stok or a stoon graued into the 
likenes of Crist hanging on a eros nakid and 
woundid......except whanne a quyk man is sett in 
a pley tobe hangid nakid on a cros and to be in 
semyng woundid and scourgid. And this bifallith 
ful seelde and in fewe placis and cuntrees.” 
Where in the fifteenth century ? 

f W. F. P. Srocktey. 

Univ. Coll., Cork. 


_PERCIVAL Banxs.—I am anxious to 
discover the genealogy of Percival Banks, 
who left Aylesbury, Kent, in the seven- 
teenth century, and settled in Ardee, co. 
Louth, Ireland, later moving to Ennis, 
co. Clare. C. Bowker. 

Boston, Mass. 


Srrk Ricwarp HorHam: Mary H. Cuot- 
MONDELEY.—Can any reader tell me who 
is now the possessor of the portrait, painted 
by Romney, of Sir Richard Hotham (M.P. 
for Southwark in 1780, died 1799) or perhaps 
of some other picture of him ? 





I am also anxious to find a picture of 
Mary Henrietta Cholmondeley, the eldest 
daughter of the Rev. Robert Cholmondeley. 
She was killed in a carriage accident near 
Dorking in 1806. LEVERTON HaRRIs. 

70, Grosvenor Street, W. 


Sir JosHuA REYNOLDs’s PocKEtT-Books. 
—Where are Reynclds’s MS. notebooks, 
which were used by Leslie and Taylor in 
their life of the painter ? 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


MAN IN THE [RON MASK DRAMATIZED.— 
Can any readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ tell me whether 
the subject of the Men in the Iron Mask 
has ever been treated dramatically? If 
so, what are the names of the authors ? 

G. W. Morton. 


PortTRAIT IN Pirtt GALLERY.—I have 
in my possession a portrait (copy) of a 
young man in armour. The original is in 
the Pitti Gallery, Florence, and is said to 
represent a son of Frederick III., King of 
Denmark. Can any of your readers inform 
me whet was his name, and the dates of his 
birth and death ? 

T. Arnott Davis, Colonel. 

Weston Park House, Bath. 


‘Hamuet’ In 1585.—Is it an established 
fact that a play called ‘ Hamlet’ was acted 
at Cambridge in 1585? I should be much 
obliged fcr the name of any book dealing 
with this: I see no mention of it in Halliwell- 
Phillipps’s works. Ionia. 


‘Pickwick’ Dzirricutties.—I shall be 
glad to learn the meaning of the following 
obscure expressions in ‘ Pickwick.’ My 
references below are to the edition published 
by Chapman & Hall and Frowde :— 

Chap. xvi., p. 279, 1. 6.—Punch and “ the 
flatheaded comedian with the tin box of 
music.” 

Chap. xxv., p. 411, 1. 36.—“ Old Strike 
a Light.” 

Chap. xl., p. 657, ll. 18-19.—‘ Guillo- 
tined cabriolet.” 

Puiie F, STEPHENSON. 


C. H. SpuRGEON’s KNOWLEDGE OF GREEK. 
—Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ kindly inform 
me who it was that criticized a sermon of 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon, and recorded in 
a diary or letter that it proved conclusively 
that Spurgeon was unacquainted with the 
Greek language at that period of his life ? 

Direct replies will greatly oblige. 

FreDK. CHARLES WHITE. 

26, Arran Street, Roath Park, Cardiff. 
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SAMUEL ROGERS AND DISRAELI’S BAPTISM. 
—In the ‘Maclise Portrait Gallery,’ pub- 
lished, with memoirs, by the late William 
Bates, a well-known contributor to ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
it is stated in the notice of Benjamin Disraeli 
that his precocious talents 
“‘attracted the notice of Samuel Rogers, the poet, 
who was wont to visit the elder D’Israeli at 
Hackney, and who, regretting to see so intelligent a 
youth without religious instruction, took him to 
Hackney Church.” 

Benjamin, we are told, was baptized at 
St. Andrew’s, Holborn, at the age of 13. 
Where do we find mention of Rogers’s 
share in leading up to this important event ? 
W. S—Rr. 


CATHERINE Hypr.—“‘ Secret Memoirs of 
the Royal Family of France, now first 
published from the Journal, Letters, and 
Conversations of the Princess Lamballe by 
a Lady of Rank,” London, 1826, is usually 
attributed to “‘ Catherine Hyde ”’ (7.e., Cam- 
bridge University Library Catalogue, and, 
I think, British Museum Catalogue). Can 
any one give me particulars of the editcr. 
apart from those which she gives of herself 
in the introduction ? I should be glad of 
any information as to her birth and parent- 
age. Epa@ar H. VIcErRs. 

The Rectory, Little Stukeley, Huntingdon. 


JOHN BAGNALL, who is described as “a 
learned and rich philosopher,” was living 
at Donnington Castle House, Newbury, in 
1784, and at Erleigh Court at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. 
daughters married Sir William Scott, after- 
wards Lord Stowell. Was Bagnall one of 
the Bagnalls of Stafford and Newry, 
Ireland? If so, can any one ‘give me 
fuller particulars as to his ‘ philosophy ” 
and connexions ? Ernest W. Dormer. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY COSTUME PLATES. 
—Twice, on looking over collections of 
portraits and views of Cambridge, my 
attentior. has beer. arrested by handwritten 
inscriptions of names, on costume plates 
extracted from the ‘History of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge’ published by Rudolph 
Ackermann in 1815—one of them, the 
Doctor in Divinity in the scarlet gown, 
being inscribed as a portrait of Dr. Chafy, 
who was Master of Sidney Sussex College 
1813-43, and another, the Doctor in Divinity 
in the ermined robe or cope, as Dr. Milner, 
Professor of Mathematics 1798-1820: so 
that evidently the costume plates of the 
histories of the Universities of Cambridge 
and Oxford, and Public Schools, published 


One of his! 


between 1814 and 1816, must be portraits 
of prominent personages, living at the time 
these valuable works were prepared. 

The undermentioned are all that I have 
been able to find up to the present, and IT 
trust that some of the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
may be able to furnish others. The iden- 
tification of these plates would now be 
generally interesting, probably some of 
them representing celebrated people not 
commemorated by other portraits. 

Cambridge University. 

Doctor in Divinity in the ermined robe 
or cope, Dr. Milner. 

Doctor in Divinity in the scarlet gown, 
Dr. Chafy. 

Doctor in Music, Dr. Hague. 

Doctor in Law or Physic in Congregation 
robes, Dr. EF. Clarke. 

Nobleman, Lord Weymouth (?). 

x. H. C. Crisp. 
7A, St. Botolph’s Lane, Cambridge. 


Tuomas LEA AND CHARLES BRANDON, 
Duke or Surrotk. —In Pitt’s ‘ History of 
Staffordshire, 1817, p. 389, there is the 
following passage :— 

‘Clayton gave name to a family who were seated 
there at a very early period ; the last of the eldest 
branch of the male line, Thomas Clayton, Esq., died 
about the eleventh of Charles Il., leaving two 
| daughters. Elizabeth, the eldest, and heiress, 
| married Thomas Lea, Esq. This gentleman was 
| descended in the direct male line from the antient 
| Karls and Dukes of Suffolk, and the Earls of Lich- 

field.” 





| Can any one supply me with the genea- 
| logical table connecting Thomas Lea with 
{Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, who 
married Mary, daughter of Henry VII. ? 
Please reply direct. T. Pape. 
| The Middle School, Newcastle-under-Lyme. 
| 


THE GRANGE, SHROPSHIRE.—Pitt’s ‘ His- 
| tory of Staffordshire,’ p. 389, says :— 
‘“Mary Clayton married William Windsor, Esq., 
| of Rees-hall, Cheshire, and the Grange, Shropshire.” 
Where was “the Grange, Shropshire” ? 
Was it Halesowen Grange ? 


Please reply direct. T. PAPE. 


PHEASANT PENNY.—In an old diary 
occurs the following :— 
| Mary Bains engaged from 29 Nov., 1814. To 
| have seven guineas a year & find her own tea and 
sugar, & to be at liberty on a month’s wage or 
warning. P4 her 5/6 pheasant penny.” 
Another entry ends: “ P* per 6/ Coach 
| hire, 2/6 pheasant penny.” 
| What is the origin of this “ pheasant 
| penny ’”’ ? RAVEN. 
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Tony LuMPKIN AND HIS UNcLE.—In 
the sixties an old family dependent used 
to repeat to us children a set of verses about 
Tony Lumpkin, who came to London to 
find his uncle. Forgetting the latter’s name, 
he nevertheless asked where he lived, but 
on being shown into a pawnbroker’s shop, 
received scant civility at the proprietor’s 
hands, which led him to ejaculate :— 

Talk o’ Lunnon! nay, give me blind Ball and the 


cart ; 
Such hard-hearted uncles will break my poor heart, 
Can any of your readers supply the author’s 
name ? I believe the first lines are :— 
From a nate little village in Zummerzetshire 
To tind out my uncle they zent me up here ; 
So I, Tony Lumpkin, in Lunnon’s great town, 
At ‘The Cow and Two Calves’ from the wagon gets 
down. 
Allowance must be made for the original 
reciter’s possible inaccuracy and the taxing 
of my memory after 45 years and more. 
ALGERNON WARREN. 


Macuyn’s Drary.—I have often seen 
extracts from this in books on old London. 
Can you tell me who Machyn was, and if his 
Diary has ever been published ? 

T. F. B. 


[There is a life of Henry Machyn in the ‘ D.N.B’’ 
His Diary, 1550-63, was edited by J. 'G. Nichols for 
the Camden Society in 1848. We are not aware of 
any reprint. ] 

City Lanps: ANCIENT TENURE.—To 
what “ certain City Lands ”’ does the follow- 
ing paragraph refer ?— 

“On Monday Sir Richard Hopkins and Felix 
Feast, Esq., two of the new Sheriffs, went to West- 
minster, and were sworn at the Exchequer-Bar, 
before the Lord Chief Baron and the rest of the 
Barons of that Court. At the same time the usual 
Ceremonies of cutting Withies, and counting Horse- 
nails, were perform’d, for the Tenure of certain 
City Lands.” — Weekly Journal, Oct. 25, 1723. 

J. Ho~tpEN MacMIicHaet. 


ROSAMOND Spone: ““OrTA CAROLO REGE.”’ 
—On a mural tablet in Aylesford Parish 
Church to the memory of Rosamond Spong 
(née Walter or Walters), who died 1840, 
aged 92, the above inscription occurs. Can 
any of your readers supply me with the 
connecting links of that lady’s descent ? 

RECTOR. 

Over Worton, Steeple Aston, Oxon. 


““VEXATION GIVES UNDERSTANDING.’ — 
Bp. Hall in his contemplation on Manasseh, 
King of Judah, says: ‘“‘ How true is that 
word of the prophet!’’? Can your readers 
give me his name ? M.A.Oxon. 


[See Isaiah xxviii. 19.] 


MANSEL BRANSBY was admitted to West- 
minster School in January, 1718/19, aged 8. 
I should be glad to obtain any information 


concerning his parentage and career. 
G. F. R. B. 


WILLIAM BRESSEY was admitted to West- 
minster School in January, 1727/8, aged 8. 
Can correspondents of ‘N. & Q.’ give me 
any information about him ? 

G. F. R. B. 


ARTHUR BRETT was admitted to West- 
minster School in June, 1723, aged 8. 
Particulars of his parentage and career are 
desired. G. F. R. B. 


“ PuT A BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK AND HE 
WILL RIDE TO THE DEvIL.’’—Shakespeare 
gives another reading of the old saying 
(‘3 Henry VI.,’ Act I. se. iv.) :— 

Unless the adage must be verified, 

That beggars mounted run their horse to death. 
Can any one give an earlier use of this pro- 
verb ? HENRY FISHWICK. 


‘* NEVER SWAP HORSES WHEN CROSSING 
THE STREAM.’ —This is given as a “‘ proverb,” 
without reference to any source, in ‘ Cassell’s 
Dictionary of Quotations’ by Benham, but 
I cannot find it in Bohn’s ‘ Dict. of Proverbs’ 
(1855) or W. C. Hazlitt’s ‘ English Proverbs ’ 
(1882). Is anything known of its origin ? 

C. F. H. 


[Generally attributed to Abraham Lincoln. ] 


“ SKOLPYNE.”’’—What sort of fish is a 
** skolpyne ” (Exeter, temp. Ed. IV.) ? 
E. L.-W. 


Bootuspy Famity QUARTERINGS. — In 
Glover’s ‘ Derbyshire,’ ii. 41 (octavo edition), 
is depicted a shield of the arms of Boothby, 
Baronet, of Ashbourne Hall, with twenty- 
four quarterings. Of these, Nos. 3 to 24 
seem to have been brought in by the marriage 
of Sir William Boothby with Hill, daughter 
and coheiress of Sir William Brooke, K.B. 
(nephew of Henry, Lord Cobham). I 
should be glad to know to what families the 
fifth and ninth quarterings belong. They 
appear to be: Ermine, on a chief three 
bucks’ heads _ cabossed ; and A fesse 
dancetté or between ten _ cross-crosslets, 
five in chief and five in base. 

The twenty-four quarterings seem to 
belong to these families:— 1. Boothby, 
2. Hayes, 3. Brooke, 4. Cobham, 5 [7], 
6. Braybrooke, 7. Ledet, 8. Foliot, 9 [?], 
10. Delapole, 11. Peverel, 12. St. Amand, 
| 18. Braye, 14. Braye, ancient (or Longvale), 
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15. Hallywell, 16. Norbury, 17. Boteler, 

18. Pantulf, 19. Sudely, 20. Montfort, 21. 

Planch, 22. Haversham, 23. Crosier, 24. 

Dabernon. W. G. D. FLETCHER. 
Oxon Vicarage, Shrewsbury. 





Replies. 


MURDER ON GAD’S HILL IN 1661. 
(11 S. iii. 208.) 


Fut particulars of this murder are given 
in two rare contemporary tracts, the titles 
of which are as follows :— 

“A true and exact relation of the horrid and 
cruel murther lately committed upon Prince 
Cossuma Albertus by his own attendants near 
Rotchester in Kent, October 19, 1661, and also 
how the barbarous murtherers were apprehended 
and brought before the Right Honourable 
Richard Brown(e), Knight and Barronet, Lord 
Mayor of the City of London, with the manner 
of their examination and confession. London, 
Printed and are to be sold by R. Vaughan in St. 
Martins. 1661,’ 4to. 

The second tract bears date a year later 
(1662), and is entitled :— 


“The arraignment, sentence, and execution 
of Isaac Jacob alias Jaques and Casimerus 
Karsagi for the bloody murther committed on 
Cossuma Albertus, a Prince of Transylvania, 
between Gravesend and Rotchester, where now he 
hangs in chains. London, Printed by Roger 
Vaughan living in St. Martins le Grand. 1662.” 
The following extracts from the two tracts 
will give particulars of the nature of the 
murder. 

On p. 3 of ‘A True and Exact Relation,’ 
we read :— 


**Cossuma Albertus, a Prince in the Dominions 
of the King of Poland, being by the Germane 
Forces worsted and forced to seek for relief, came 
to our Gracious King for succour, of whom he 
found a kind Reception, and a sufficient main- 
tenance. 

“This good Prince having occasion to go to 
Rotchester in Kent, on Saturday October 19, 1661, 
carried a considerable sum of money with him. 
and took onely his Coach-man and Foot- boy; This 
Coach-man knowing what money he took with 
him, agreed with the Foot-boy to tell him when 
his Master was a sleep (it being usual with him to 
sleep when he went such long “journeys. ) 

““ When they came within two miles of Roches- 
ter, this Prince being a sleep, his Coach-man 
(whose name is Tsaac Jacomb alias Jackques a 
Jew) having a long knife ready for that use, stabs 
his Prince to the heart; Then the Prince cr yed 
out Lord have mercy upon me, will you be Prince 
of my Country ? After this the Coach-man and 
Foot-man pul’d him out of the Coach, and then 
drew out the Princes Hanger, and cut off his 
head, and pulled out both his Eyes, cut off his Chin, 





and mangled his Face, that so no one might dis- 
cover who he was, then they cut off one of his 
Arms, and when they had done all this to hide 
their Villany, they threw his Body into a Ditch, 
and his Head about two Furlongs off in another 
place. 

‘** After this they had the Coach and Horses to 
Grayes, and left them at an Inn there, and gave 
the Oastler a great charge to look well to the 
Horses till they came again. 

‘* About two or three days after a Doctor of 
Physick that lived at Rotchester, riding through 
the Parish of Strode, his Spaniel Dog brought 
up the arm of a man, upon which the Doctor made 
search, and found out that there was a man 
slain, of which he gave notice to the Countrey. 

‘* Presently after this Coach-man went into 
Burchen Lane in London, to sell the Hanger which 
was his Princes, and a Picture, at which time a 
Grocer which knew the Prince (the Princes Lodg- 
ings being hard by, at the George in Lumbar 
Street) he questioned this Coach-man why he 
should sell those things ; But finding no sufficient 
but a suspitious answer, caused him to be appre- 
hended and carried before the Lord Mayor. 

‘The Arraignment’ gives on p. 6 the 
following account of the trial :— 

‘There came in witness against them, the 
Inne-Keeper of Greenhith, which witnessed, 
That after the Murther, these two, viz. the Chariot- 
driver and the Page, brought their Princes Chariot 
& Horses to his house, and desired him to take 
care of them; for they said their Master was 
gone for London [‘ had taken a pair of oars at 
Gravesend, and was gone for London,”’ is the 
account in an earlier page] and they must by 
water haste after him. The Paye told the 
Honorable Bench that the Chariot-driver, when 
his Master was asleep, did kill him (be for his life, 
as he said, dared not to oppose him) and after he 
had kil’d him, he made him help him to draw him 
out of the Chariot. And the Page being asked 
how his Masters head came to be cut off, made 
answer, that the said Chariot-driver went several 
times to the place where he had laid him ; so that 
it appeared he had opportunity enough to fulfill 
his Bloody Design: For which this last Assizes 
the Page, Casimirus Karsagi, received the just 
sentence of Death, To be hanged till he was dead, 
which accordingly was executed, and his body 
buried: but the Chariot-man according to 
sentence given, was hanged in chains at the place 
where he committed this bloody and unparrallel’d 
Murder on his Prince and Master.” 

There is a slight discrepancy in the two 
narratives, not only as to the date when the 
murder took place, but also in minor par- 
ticulars. In the earlier tract the date given 
is 19 October, 1661, and in the later tract 
15 October. 

J. R. Smith in his ‘ Bibliotheca Cantiana ’ 
mentions the first tract only, and appends a 
note saying that the victim was “‘ buried in 
Rochester Cathedral with great solemnity 


23 Oct., 1661.” He cites no authority for 
this statement. 
Thorpe’s ‘ Registrum Roffense’ gives a 


list of monuments in Rochester Cathedral. 
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Neither tract mentions where the victim was 
buried. The name Cossuma is perhaps more 
correctly spelt Kossuma. 
A. L. HuMPHREYs. 
187, Piccadilly, W. 


Mr. G. H. Palmer in his ‘ Rochester 
Cathedral ’ (Bell & Sons), 1897, after relating 
the murder of Prince Cossuma Albertus, 
writes :— 

“Pwo contemporary accounts of his death 
and of his funeral, which took place on ‘Tuesday, 
the 22nd [of October], have been found. From 
one of these, in the Mercurius Publicus of October, 
1661, the following is taken: ‘ His body, being 
brought to the parish of Strood, was accompanied 
from thence to the west door of the Cathedral 
Church of Rochester by the Prebendaries of the 
said church in their formalities, with the gentry 
and commonalty of the said city and places 
adjacent, with torches before them. Near the 
Cathedral they were met by the choir, who sang 
Te Deum before them ; when Divine service was 
ended, the choir went before the body to the grave 
{which was made in the body of the church) 
singing Nunc dimittis. Thousands of people flockt 
to this Cathedral, amongst whom many gave large 
commendations of the Dean and Chapter, who 
bestowed so honourable an interment on a 
stranger at their own proper cost and charges.’ 
The exact site of this grave cannot be pointed out.” 


A. R. Bay ey. 


The burial of the murdered prince is 
recorded under 21 October, 1661, in ‘‘ The 
Registers of the Cathedral Church of 
Rochester, 1657-1837. Transcribed and 
edited by Thomas Shindler, M.A., LL.B. of 
the Inner Temple, Barrister at Law.” The 
editor prints, however, in his Introduction the 
account from Mercurius Publicus, 1661, 
No. 44, “‘ From Thursday, Oct. 24, to Thurs- 
day, Oct. 31,” p. 686, which states that the 
funeral took place ‘“‘on Tuesday last,” 
which was the 22nd. 

I do not find any notice of the murder in 
Murray’s ‘ Guide to Kent,’ Black’s ‘ Guide 
to Kent,’ or Hasted’s ‘ History of Kent.’ 

R. C. Bostock. 


Mr. W. B. Rye gives an account of the 
murder in Archewologia Cantiana, vi. 79-72. 
JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


[A. D. and Con. R. J. Fynmore also thanked 
for replies.] 





‘A VoICE FROM THE BusH’ (11 S. iii. 48, 
114, 214).—If Mr. Sladen were in England, 
he would, I am sure, be the first to disclaim 
the authorship of these verses, which Mr. 
Scorr persists in attributing to him, for no 
one knows better than he that they were 
written by Mr. Mowbray Morris. 


Mr. Morris 





| has himself told me their history, and I have 


his authority for repeating it now. ee 

They were written in the autumn (our 
spring) of .1871, when Mr. Morris was serving 
on the staff of the late Sir James Fergusson, 
then Governor of South Australia, and sent 
to The South Australian Register, where they 
were published with the title of ‘ Under the 
Trees, Mr. Sladen being at that time, 
according to ‘Who’s Who,’ a schoolboy of 
fifteen in Cheltenham. On Mr. Morris's 
return to England in 1873 the verses were 
reprinted, as ‘A Voice from the Bush,’ in 
Temple Bar, by permission of Mr. J. Howard 
Clark, the editor of The South Australian 
Register. In 1880 a complete edition of 
Gordon’s poems was published, with an intro- 
duction by Marcus Clarke, which included 
‘A Voice from the Bush’—an inclusion 
which was met by a protest from many 
people in South Australia, who were aware of 
the true authorship. <A letter signed 
Lavington Glyde, and printed in The South 
Australian Register of 26 September, 1880, 
duly ascribed ‘A Voice from the Bush’ to 
Mr. Mowbray Morris, on the authority of Mr. 
Howard Clark. 

How the verses ever came to bear Mr. 
Sladen’s name Mr. Scort can ascertain from 
Mr. Sladen’s own preface to a volume 
called ‘ Australian Poets’ (Griffith, Farran 
& Co., 1888). C. W. 


‘““ WHEN SHE WAS GooD,” &c. (11 S. iii. 
128, 234).—Some fifteen or twenty years ago 
a well-known American lady told me that 
when she was a very little girl Longfellow 
took her on his knee and repeated the words 
as follows :— 

There was a little dirl, 
And she had a little curl 
Just in the middle of her forehead ; 
And when she was dood, 
She was very dood indeed, 
But when she was naughty 
She was horrid. 

IT know of no reason to doubt her word, nor 
does there seem to be any reason why Long- 
fellow should wish to suppress them. 

ie E. MARSTON. 


“ MouneR”’ (11 S. iii. 229).—It should 
rather be mounier, which is Old French for 
meunier, @ miller, Lat. molindrius. The 
very same Latin word is represented in 
English by Milner and Miller. I have found 
@ quotation which is quite decisive. In the 
Inquisitiones post Mortem, vol. i. 64, No. 72, 
some land is described as belonging to 
“ Willelmus le Mouner alias Miller, Felo.” 
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Felo signifies that he was, no doubt, a rascel ; 
but there were some honest millers even 
in the days cf Chaucer. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 


Mouner is always equivalent to “ miller.” 


To an agreement (14 Edward I.) between the 
citizens of Norwich and the woad merchants 
of Corbie and Amiens, Nicholas, Peter, and 
Ralph le Mouner are three of the parties. 
Each of their seals, still attached to the 
original document, contains in some form 
the canting device of a mill-rine. 
FRANK W. HALDINSTEIN. 

Norwich. 

[A. C. and Pror. E. WEEKLEY also thanked for 
replies. | 


THOMAS JENNER OF Ascot (11S. iii. 209). 
—Thomas Jenner was the representative of 
a family which from the reign of Charles I. 
had held the appointment at Windsor of 
builder to the Crown. He was appointed 
in 1821, by the Duke of York and the Marquis 
of Cornwallis, Clerk of the Course at Ascot, 
and he retained this position until 1837, 
when changes were made in the manage- 
ment, and he retired. He was succeeded by 
my grandfather Mr. William Hibburd, who 
was Clerk of the Course and Secretary to 
the Trustees 1837-50. E. W. Hissurp. 

Ascot, Crouch End, N. 

EMr. WiLLovcHBy Maycock also thanked for 
reply. ] 


‘ GUIDE FOR THE PENITENT’ (11 S. iii. 88). 
—TI have myself been able to get on the track 
of the author of this work, but only to some 
extent. Pusey in his tract ‘The Church of 
England leaves her Children Free,’ &c., 
mentions it as being due either to Taylor or 
to Bp. Duppa. This was, I suppose, Brian 
Duppa (b. 1588), sometime Dean of Ch. Ch., 
and successively Bishop of Chichester, 
Salisbury, and Winchester. E. M. Fox. 


The author of the ‘ Guide for the Penitent ’ 
was Brian Duppa, Bishop of Salisbury, 
afterwards of Winchester. The book ap- 
peared as an independent publication in 1660. 
See Watt’s ‘ Bibliotheca Britannica’ under 
Brian Duppa. 8. 8. 


ROEITES OF CALVERTON (11S. iii. 9, 194).— 
While thanking Mr. J. HoLpeEN MacMicHarn 
for his reply, I may say that I am familiar 
with the testimony of local, historical, and 
topographical writers, none of whom treat 
the subject in what would now be considered 
a comprehensive sense. I had hoped to 
learn of some non-local chronicler who had 
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dealt with the history of the movement 
from a detached standpoint, but have not 
thus far been successful. However, since 
my query appeared I have gleaned many 
entertaining particulars from contemporary 
newspapers and controversial pamphlets, 
which I hope to publish in the near future. 
A. STAPLETON. 


Nottingham. 


Hotwe tt Famity: J. Picotr: J. POWER 
(11 S. ii. 528; iii. 74, 111, 192).—The date 
of John Pigott’s commission as ensign in the 
39th Regiment was 5 January, 1750, and as 
captain 6 May, 1772. 

John Power’s commission as ensign in the 


same regiment was dated 16 see 1752. 
. Ss. 


“Trapoy”’: “ CELLARETTE”: “‘ GARDE- 
vin”? (11 S. iii. 149, 194).—“* Teapoy ” is a 
term well understood in ceramics. One 
sees it constantly in the sale catalogues of 
china nowadays. 

A teapoy isa bottle of porcelain or pottery 
used for holding tea in the old days, ar:d is 
generally of square form, with a lid of the 
same material as the receptacle. I have two 
in my collection—one of early Staffordshire 
pottery, the other of Berlin porcelain— 
and they do not differ much in shape. An 
excellent example is figured, under this 
specific name, in Prof. Church’s ‘ English 
Earthenware,’ plate 41. It is of salt glazed 
earthenware. and has on the front a 
stamped representation of the tea plant, 
with an inscription ‘‘ Cia or Te Herb,” and 
on the reverse “Herb Tea.” See also 
Freeth’s ‘ Old English Pottery,’ p. 15. 

Whatever the etymology of the word’ may 
be, there can be no doubt what a “ teapoy ” 
is, in England at all events. 

EK. T. B. 


I have always understood that a “ tea- 
poy ” was an earthenware canister, and that 
the piece of furniture into which it fitted 
was a “teapoy stand.” I have seen the 
word spelt—and I believe correctly—“ tea- 
puoy,” but cannot give the reference. 

J. T. Smith in ‘ Nollekens and his Times,’ 
1828, vol. ii. p. 243, mentions “ Banks the 
cellaret-maker.”’ AITCHO. 

Is not “ cellarette’’ a simile for “ garde- 
vin”? I have a piece of furniture which 
used to be called a “ gardevin,” probably 
about a hundred years old. It is a small 
mahogany box, with an arched lid, having 
inside six divisions for decanters. It stands 
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on four short legs. 
is or was pronounced “ gar-de-vin,’ the 
last syllable riming with “din.” At all 
events, that was our pronunciation fifty 
to sixty years ago. These “ gardevins”’ 
appear now and then in old furniture shops. 
ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


LONG Barrows AND RECTANGULAR 
Eartaworks (11 S. iii. 88).—The querist 
is no doubt acquainted with Sonnenschein’s 
‘ Best Books,’ pp. 469-70, and his ‘ Reader’s 
Guide,’ p. 358, where certain works on the 
above subjects are mentioned. Perhaps 
some of the following books and articles 
may have escaped his notice :— 

Wright’s ‘ Essays in Archeology’ hasa section on 
‘ Barrows in East Yorkshire.’ 

Miss Maclagan’s ‘ Hill Forts, Stone Circles, and 
Sepulchral Remains of Scotland,’ 1875, contains 
descriptions of several barrows. 

Barnes’s ‘Ancient Britons,’ 1858, deals with 
* Earthworks of the Britons.’ 

Anderson’s ‘Scotland in Pagan Times,’ 1881-2, 
2 vols., discusses various antiquities. 

Transactions of Archeological Inst., 1853, deals 
with ‘ British Barrows near Chichester.’ 

Nature, 1870, vol. i., considers ‘ Ancient British 
Long Barrows.’ 

‘*Gentleman’s Magazine Library” (‘ Archeology,’ 
Part I.. 1886) contains ‘ Barrows in Cornwall and 
Dorsetshire’ and ‘Accounts of Encampments, 
Earthworks,’ &c. 

Transactions Devon Association, vol. xxviii., gives 
‘Devonshire Assoc. Report of Barrow Committee.” 

Proceedings Somerset Archeological Society, vol. 
xlii., contains article on ‘Two Barrows on the 
Brendon Hills.’ 

TT. 8. RoW. 


UNICORN ON Royat Arms (11S. iii. 187).— 
Supporters have long been associated with 
the blazonry of the royal shield. They are 
said to have been introduced by Edward III., 
to whom a lion and a falecn have been 
assigned. The royal supporters varied con- 
tinuously from the time of Edward III. 
until the time of James I., since when they 
have remained unchanged. Edward VI. 
had a lion or and a dragon gu. and Mary 
and Elizabeth had the same, with some- 
times a greyhound arg. replacing the dragon 
gu. on the sinister side. Two unicorns had 
succeeded to two lions as the supporters of 
Scotland before the birth of Mary Stuart’s 
son, James VI. of Scotland. When James 
became the first Stuart King of Great 
Britain he assumed as his supporters a 
golden lion, representing England, on the 
dexter, and a silver unicorn, representing 
Scotland, on the sinister side of his shield. 


! 
The word “ gardevin ” 





The unicorn in heraldry signifies extreme 
courage and great virtue. At the time of 
its introduction as an heraldic device it was 
not such a fabulous creature as it is now. 
To its horn special virtues were attributed. 
John of Herse, who made a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem in 1389, gives the following 
interesting information :— 

‘Near the field Helyon in the Holy Land is the 
river Mara, whose bitter waters Moses struck with 
his staff and made sweet, so that the children of 
Israel could drink thereof. Even now, evil and 
unclean beasts poison it after the going down of the 
sun ; but in the morning, after the powers of dark- 
ness have disappeared, the unicorn comes from the 
sea and dips its horn into the stream, and thereby 
expels and neutralizes the poison, so that the other 
animals can drink of it during the day. The fact 
which I describe I have seen with my own eyes.” 

Guillim in his ‘ Display of Heraldry,’ 1724, 
p- 162, says :— 

“*The Unicorn hath his Name of his one Horn on 
his Forehead. ‘There is another Beast of a huge 
Strength and Greatness, which hath but one Horn, 
but that is growing on his Snout. whence he is called 
Rinoceros, and both are named Monoceros, or One- 
horned. It hath been much questioned among 
Naturalists, which it is that is properly called the 
Unicorn: And some have made Doubt whether 
there be any such Beast as this, or no. But the 
great Esteem of his Horn (in many places to be 
seen) may take away that needless Scruple.” 

There is an interesting account of the 
unicorn in Sir Thomas Browne’s ‘ Works’ 
(vol. i., Bohn’s ed., 1852, pp. 337-43). 

THomas Wm. Huck. 

Saffron Walden. 


The unicorn wes probably appropriated 
as the sinister supporter of the royal shield 
of England on account of its invincible 
strength in combat. So strong was he, says 
Bartholomeus (‘De Proprietatibus Rerum,’ 
trans. by J. Trevisa, bk. xviii. § 90), ‘‘ that 
he is not taken with might of hunters.” 
Topsell in his ‘ Four-footed Beasts,’ pp. 
551-9, says that the unicorn is an 
“‘enemy of the lions, wherefore as soon as ever a 
lion seéth an Unicorn, he runneth to a tree for 
succour, so that when the Unicorn maketh force 
at him, he may not only avoid his horn, but also 
destroy him; tor the Unicorn in the swiftness of 
his course runneth against the tree, wherein his 
sharp horn sticketh fast ; then when the lion seéth 
the Unicorn fastened by the horn, without all 
danger, he falleth upon him and killeth him.” 

The former racial animosity between 
England and Scotland was typified in the 
popular interpretation placed upon the two 
animals, as referred to by Spenser in his 
‘ Faéry Queene’ (ii. 5) :— 

Like as a lyon, whose imperial power 
A prowd rebellious unicorn defyes. 
J. HotpEN MAcMIcHAET. 
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James IV. of Scotland (1488-1513) seems 
first to have used as supporters of his 
arms the two silver unicorns royally gorged 
and chained or, which figure also in a signet 
of his granddaughter Mary, Queen of Scots. 
James VI., when he succeeded to the crown of 
England, assumed one of these unicorns as 
the sinister supporter of his new coat- 
armorial. 





But is not Raven rather begging the | 
fabulous | 
The unicorn was not looked on} 


question in a 
beast ?”’ 
as fabulous until well on in the seventeenth 
century, and is generally taken to be an 
heraldic development of the Syrian antelope, 
whose long straight horns, set close together, 
appeared like one when viewed from the 
side. There was in Cassell’s Magazine of 
some few years back (I fear I cannot give 
the date) a curiously interesting end in- 
forming article, called ‘The Rise of the 
Unicorn.’ A unicorn is more commonly 
found as a charge on Scottish than on 
English shields; and many well-known 
Scottish families bear it. 
OswaLp Hunter Brarr, O.S.B. 

Fort Augustus. 


asking, “* Why 


The unicorn was made the supporter of 
the royal arms of Scotland by James III., 
as may be seen upon his gold coins — the 
unicorn and half-unicorn—struck in 1486. 

A. R. BAYLey. 


The unicorn was an old device of the 
Scottish kings, and subsequently the sup- 
porter of the royal arms of that kingdom. 
See Nisbet’s remarks in his ‘ Heraldry,’ 
i. 304, ii. 35 (Edinburgh, William Black- 
wood, 1816). 2. fF. D. 


In 1884 I stumbled on the owner (Mr. 
Piceller) of a gilt-bronze badge representing 
a unicorn, which was supposed by him to be 
a relic of Hawkwood’s English freelances, 
having been dug up in a field near Ponte 
S. Giovanni, 4 miles from Perugia, where 
they fought bravely. Its workmanship is 
thought by experts to be of the fifteenth 
rather than of the fourteenth century, but 
I cling to a conviction that it was once worn 
by an English man-at-arms who fell in the 
siege by Hawkwood. 

This unicorn I conveyed, at the request 
of the late Sir Wollaston Franks of the 





British Museum into the possession ot the | 
English descendants of the Hawkwood | 


family (Coggeshall, Essex), to which he | 
claimed to belong. 


WILLIAM MERCER. 





It is hardly necessary to say that, how- 
ever “‘fabulous”’ the unicorn afterwards 
became, the belief in its existence was 
virtually universal in early times; and 
its reputation for courage and magnanimity 
was such as amply to explain the choice of 
it in heraldry. ‘It seemeth by a question 
moved by Farnesius,” says Guillim (quoted 
by Miss Phipson), 

“that the unicorn is never taken alive ; and the 
reason being demanded, it is answered, that the 
greatness of his mind is such, that he chooseth 
rather to die than to be taken alive.”—‘ Display of 
Heraldry,’ p. 163, ed. 1724. 

C. C. B. 


There is a great deal of literature about 
the unicorn, but Raven will find it all 
embodied in a little work called ‘ The Uni- 
corn: a Mythological Investigation,’ by 
Robert Brown, and in a more recent work by 
John Vinycomb, ‘ Fictitious and Symbolic 
Creatures in Art.’ A. RHODES. 


(Scorus also thanked for reply.] 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (11 S. 
iii. 228).—The line, 
As we journey through life, let us live by the way, 
occurs in an old Border drinking song called 
‘* Sae will we yet.’ There is much rollicking, 
humorous, homespun philosophy in the 
song, which is in the Lowland Scotch dialect. 
I remember several of the verses, the first of 
which is 
Come sit ye doon, ma cronies, 
An’ gie us ye’r crack, 
Let the win’ tak’ the care 
O’ this life on its back, 
For oor hairts tae despondency 
We never will submit ; 
We hae lippened aye to Providence, 
An’ sae will we yet. 
I never saw the song in print, and never 
heard who was the author. 
ANDREW Hope. 
Exeter. 


‘ RENASCENCE: THE SCULPTURED TOMBS 
oF Rome’ (11 8. ii. 304).—A critical genea- 
logist has called my attention to a statement 
by Mr. Greraxp 8. Davies as to the relation- 
ship of the “‘ two vassal kings, Charles and 
Charles Martel,’ who walked beside Boni- 
face VIII. in the procession when that Pope 
took possession of the Lateran, 23 January, 
1295. Reference to Gregorovius (vol. v. 
of Mrs. Hamilton’s translation, published 
by Bell, 1897) in which the “picturesque 
incident” is related, readily determines the 
question. 
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On pp. 518-21, in the description of the| Henrietta in exchange, but Lord Palmerston 
election of a successor to Nicholas IV. and | would not allow it. She said to me years 


the bringing of Celestine V. from his hermit’s 
cavern to Aquila, Charles II. of Naples and 
“his youthful son Charles Martel, titular 
king and claimant of Hungary,” led the 
ass, on which the unfortunate Pecntiff was 
riding, “with reverent solicitude by the 
bridle.”’ 

On the occasion of the coronation of Boni- 
face VIII. at Rome (p. 532) it is stated :— 
“beside him, clad in scarlet, walked two vassal 
kings, Charles and Charles Martel, holding the 
bridle of his horse. Only half a year before the 
same kings had walked beside a Pope who wore a 
hermit’s tunic and rode upon an ass.” 

It was Charles Martel, who died the same 
year, grandson of Charles I., and not his son 
Charles Robert, Charobert, or Caribert, the 
great King of Hungary, great-grandson of 
Charles I., who took part in the two functions. 
Charles Robert appears not to have been 
celled Charles Martel. . 

THEODORE F. Dwicurt. 

La Tour de Peilz, Vaud, Switzerland. 


H.M.S. Pacrotus (11 S. iii. 209).— 
Perhaps this extract from ‘A Naval Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,’ by W. R. O’ Byrne, 
1849 (pp. 29, 30), may be helpful :— 

“ Aylmer, C.B., K.F.M. (Rear-Admiral of the Red, 
1837).—In Jan., 1812, he next joined the Fortunée, 
36, in which he cruised for four months on the Irish 
station. After an interval of half pay he was 
appointed, on 14 of the following Sept., to the 
Pactolus, 38, and while in that frigate, in the 
summer of 1815, he conducted an eminently success- 
ful expedition to the Gironde in support of the 
French King, which terminated in the royal colours 
being hoisted on the castle of Bordeaux and the 
surrounding districts.* Previously to the latter 
event the Pactolus, besides escorting the Duke of 
Cambridge to Cuxhaven, and his late Majesty to 
the Scheldt, had, we believe, assisted at the bom- 
bardment of Stonington in America.” 

AITCHO. 


CHARLES FREDERICK HENNINGSEN AND 
KossutH (11 8. ii. 510; iii. 55).—Charles 
Henningsen was the grandson of the Marquis 
de Henningsen who was guillotined by 
Robespierre. His wife was condemned to 
the same fate, but Robespierre died just 
before the time appointed for her execution, 
and she was saved. General Henningsen’s 
eldest sister was the Lady Superior of the 
Convent in Grahamstown, South Africa. 
Another sister, Henrietta Maria, lived in a 
cottage in the convent grounds. 

When Abdul Kader had taken Kossuth 
prisoner, Henningsen offered his sister 








* Vide Gaz., 1815, p. 1513. 





afterwards: ‘‘ I was quite willing to die for 
Kossuth.” 

General Henningsen married a widow in 
America. She built the hospital at Rich- 
mond, and her son was the first patient. 
General Henningsen was a_ remarkably 
handsome man: I have his portrait. 

W. GLANVILLE. 


‘WAVERLEY’: DEPARTED HERO AND 
THE Sun’s LinGERING Licut (11 S. iii. 207). 
—Perhaps A. 8S. P. means the passage in 
‘Old Mortality,’ chap. xxxili., where Claver- 
house is made to say :— 

“Tt is not the expiring pang that is worth thinking 
of in an event that must happen one day, and may 
befall us on any given moment—it is the memory 
which the pels sai behind him, like the long 
train of light that follows the sunken sun—that is 
all which is worth caring for, which distinguishes 
the death of the brave or the ignoble.” 

W. Morison. 


Tn the chapter of ‘Old Mortality’ which 
has for motto Scott’s famous lines in the old 
heroic style, “‘Sound, sound the clarion, 
fill the fife,” &c., Claverhouse is repre- 
sented as saying something that appears to 
be an echo of Dryden’s verse, and this echo 
on the author’s part is not improbable when 
we remember Sir Walter’s familiarity with 
‘*‘ glorious John.” If my memory serve me 
aright, there is a passage in ‘ Don Sebastian ’ 
to the effect that 

A setting sun 
Should leave a track of glory in the skies. 
See the first edition of Chambers’s ‘ History 
of English Literature,’ article ‘ Dryden.’ The 
critic, I think, applies these words to Dryden 
himself, because his late literary career was 
so splendid in achievement. 
HAWTHORNDEN. 


‘* PROBABILITY IS THE VERY GUIDE OF 
LIFE” (11 S. iii. 226).—Butler is quite as 
likely to have derived his doctrine of pro- 
bability from writers nearer his own time, 
e.g., Hooker, ‘ Ecclesiastical Polity,’ Bk. I. 
chap. viii., and Bk. II. chap. vii. ; Locke’s 
‘ Essay,’ Bk. IV. c. xv., besides other refer- 
ences all through these works. Hobbes 
(‘ Leviathan ’) also makes use of the doctrine. 

W. BRADBROOK. 


Tue Macpie’s Dears (11 §. iii. 187).— 
I read this story in an old book of jests over 
sixty years ago. It was entitled ‘ Breaking 
the News,’ and described a young man 
returning to his home. On asking for news, 
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he is informed that his old raven is dead. 
Further inquiries as to the bird’s demise 
gradually develope a series of misfortunes 
to his family. The book was called ‘ The 
Laughing Philosopher,’ but as it contained 
several stories of a rather too pronounced 
character for boys, my father gave it away. 
I should like to get a copy. A. Masson. 
28, Burma Road, Stoke Newington, N. 


In the version with which I am familiar 
it was the announcement of the death of a 
raven that formed the introduction to a long 
narrative of an extraordinary series of 
misfortunes. The bird had overgorged itself 
on the dead horses that had drawn a funeral 
coach, &c. How does a magpie come in ? 
I have read the story in German or French. 

Kk. 


Stace History as SHE 1s WROTE: WIL- 
soN Barrett (11 S. iii. 225).—In pointing 
out one mistake Mr. O’ NEILL has fallen into 
another, though aslight one. The part of the 
Irish priest in ‘ Peep 0’ Day’ was played by 
Mr. Barrett (known in the profession as 
“Paddy” Barrett), of the Princess’s and 
Lyceum Theatres, who had been a prominent 
actor at Sadler’s Wells under Mr. Phelps; 


but Mr. Barrett's Christian names were 
Henry Michael. There was no Mr. J. 
Barrett. Won. Dovetas. 


125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 


AvVICE CAPELL=JOHN WARNER (11 S. 
ili. 228).—E. L. W. cannot be correct so 
far as the residence of Richard Capell at 
Ware Park, Hertford, is concerned. That 
was the residence of Sir Henry Fanshawe 
and his son Sir Thomas Fanshawe, K.B. 
(made Viscount Fanshawe in 1661) from 
1601 to 1665, and had been the residence 
of Thomas Fanshawe, father of Sir Henry, 
from 1576, when he bought it from the 
Countess of Huntingdon, to 1601. 

H. C. FANSHAWE. 

72, Philbeach Gardens. 


InpExEs LocorumM TO PRINTED PARISH 





Rectsters (11 8. iii. 186, 256).—I am at 


present engaged in indexing ‘ The Coventry | 


Leet Book,’ transcribed and edited by Mary 
Dormer Harris. “ 
the opinion of those who are frequently 
using indexes of this kind as to whether it 


would be any help to have dates added to the | 


index of names of persons. 
shown in the following example :— 


Crose (Will.) (1400-50) 24, 33, 38, (1450-1500) 
102, 113, 115, (1500-50) 324, 342, 355, &e. 


I should be glad to have | 


My plan is | doms. 
| Bible open at the 20th chapter of Exodus in one 
| hand, and a drawn sword in the other. 
| ment of a purple colour, and a large old-fashioned 
| band, form a strong contrast to the military sash 


I thought this might be particularly useful 
where fathers, sons, and grandsons have 
the same name; and in any case a date must 
be a landmark, and takes up very little room. 
But, so far, the idea has not received any 
encouragement. 

The index will also include place-names. 

Please reply direct. 

(Miss) JEsstE H. Hayirar. 
19, Highdown Road, Hove. 


‘Bic BEN’ AND Putt May (11 S. iii. 187,. 
237). — The statement that Big Ben was 
never published seems to conflict with the 
record in the ‘ Periodical Publications’ 
section of the British Museum Catalogue. 
Big Ben is there entered as a continuation 
of The St. Stephen’s Review, and as having 
been published in 1892-3. There was a 
previous Big Ben in 1883. 

J. F. Hogan. 

Royal Colonial Institute, 

Northumberland Avenue. 


Bishop WALKER OF Derry (11 S. iii. 
227).—Walker was never Bishop of Derry. 
Tillotson certainly wrote to Lady Russel 
on 19 September, 1689, “‘ The King... .hath 
made him Bishop of Londonderry”; but 
there was no vacancy. Ezekiel Hopkins, the 
bishop who fled from his see before the siege, 
died only two days before Walker. The 
latter, as is well known, was killed at the 
Boyne on 1 July (O.S.), 1690. ‘“‘ My liege, 
the Bishop of Derry is killed at the ford,” 
cried a breathless messenger to the King. 
“What brought him there?” growled 
William. 

As regards portraits, in The Ulster Journal 
of Archeology, First Series, vol. ii., 1854, at 

. 262, there is a portrait of ‘“‘ The Reverend 
& Valiant Mr. George Walker, Governour of 
London Derry,’ reduced from an old 
engraving. At p. 272 there is a foot-note 
quoting a letter from Charlotte Elizabeth 
(i.e. Mrs. Tonna) dated ‘“ November th, 
1838 ” :— 

** T write with a fine print hanging just opposite 
me—an engraving by Vaudrebane [sic]—from the 
spirited portrait taken by Sir Godfrey Kneller 
and bearing the emphatic date 1689.” 

The Rev. John Graham in the preface to 
his ‘ History of the Siege of Londonderry,’ 
8vo, Dublin, 1829, says :— 

** Sir Godfrey Kneller, at the King’s command, 
drew his picture; and copperplates struck off 
from it were dispersed through the three king- 
In some of the prints he is drawn with a 
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appearing in crimson folds about his waist. A 
copy of this curious print hung for half a century 
over the parlour fireplace of a tavern in London- 
derry. It was seen by the author a few years 
ago, in the > aang of the late Lieut. Walker 
of the Royal Navy, who kindly permitted him to 
have a copy taken of it. About eighty years ago 
either the original or a copy of Kneller’s portrait 
of the venerable hero was in possession of Mr. 
Hunter, a painter in Dublin; from it, tradition 
says, the likeness of Walker on the tapestry of 
the Irish House of Lords was taken. It was sold 
by Mr. Hunter to Mr. Joshua Deane of Palace 
Row, Dublin, who claimed a collateral descent 
from Walker. In his house it remained for tifty 
years, and after his death it was purchased by 
John Boyd, Esq., by whose permission it is 
carried annually on the 7th of December to 
Morrison’s Hotel, in Dublin, where a numerous 
and highly respectable Society of the descendants 
of the defenders of Londonderry assemble to 
honour the glorious memory of their’ ancestors.” 

The frontispiece to the volume is a portrait 
of Walker as above described, with the addi- 
tion of a pistol stuck in the sash, “‘ from the 
tapestry in the House of Lords & eng’ by 
Kirkwood & Son.”’ 

THE Epitor ‘Irish Book LOVER.’ 


While in London, Walker sat to Kneller by 
the King’s desire, and the engraved portrait 
has been reproduced by Canon P. Dwyer 
(‘Siege of Londonderry in 1689,’ London, 
1893), who mentions various relics (p. 135n.). 
Walker’s portrait was also engraved by Peter 
Vanderbank in 1689, as well as by Loggan, 
R. White, Schenck, and others. 

A. R. BayYLey. 


Lavy O’Looney’s (Mrs. JANE Motony’s) 
Epirary (11 S. iii. 108, 154, 190).—There 
are two epitaphs in a like strain at 6 S. ii. 
404, where others are referred to. 

dE. 


RIcHARD ROLLE: ‘THE PRICK OF COoN- 
SCIENCE’ (11 S. iii. 227).—In addition to 
other MSS. of Richard Rolle of Hampole, 
there have been at least two of ‘The Prick 
of Conscience’ in the Phillipps Collection, 
so far as that wonderful library has been 
dispersed at Sotheby’s. I do not know 
if exact references to these two MSS. will be 
helpful to Miss Atten. They were both 
fifteenth-century MSS. on vellum. 

One was lot 596, 12 June, 1896, and con- 
sisted of 274 pages in fine preservation, with 
the following note by the cataloguer :— 

“This manuscript of Hampole’s famous poem 
differs very considerably from other manuscripts 
of this work, and Sir Thomas Phillipps suggests 
that it is a paraphrase of it by Thomas of Arundel.” 


The second MS. was lot 670, 8 June, 1899, | 
and consisted of 236 pages; it belonged to| 





Thomas Bower in 1615. Mr. Quaritch 
purchased it for 26/., and he may be able to 
trace the MS. to its present owner. 
W. RoBERrtTs. 
18, King’s Avenue, Clapham Park, S.W. 


A MS. copy of ‘The Prick of Conscience,’ 
“differing considerably from other MSS.,” 
was sold by Messrs. Sotheby in 1896, and 
acquired by Mr. Quaritch for 297. 10s. 

Allibone refers to various sources where 
the question of authorship is discussed. 

S. W. S. 


I am not sure of the date, but I think an 
important manuscript of ‘The Prick of 
Conscience’ was sold about the year 1903 
by Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, in whose 
catalogue it will be found described as 
being ‘‘on vellum in English verse of the 
end of the fourteenth century.” It was 
formerly the property of the famous Man- 
chester philanthropist Humphrey Chetham, 
and was found in a loft at Pennington Hall, 
near Leigh in Lancashire, the seat of the 
Hiltons, intimate friends of Chetham. A 
similar, but less perfect MS. was sold in 
1898 for 251. 10s. 

In Quaritch’s Catalogue (No. 261) it is 
stated that the two English treatises more 
especially assigned to Grosseteste—viz., 
‘The Prick of Conscience’ and the ‘ Tract 
on the Lord’s Prayer ’—are almost certainly 
both the work of Richard Rolle of Hampole. 
It has not been definitely ascertained that 
Grosseteste wrote anything in English except 
a few sermons, and perhaps a translation of 
Walter of Henley’s ‘ Book of Husbandry.’ 

* Perhaps the final test will have to rest on the 
evidence of dialect. Hampole wrote in Northum- 
brian, Mannyng in Lincoln or Middle [nglish, 
Michel in Kentish. On the whole, the spelling 
inclines apparently to the Northern dialcct, 
which would attach it to Hampole.”’ 

HoLtpEN MacMIcHAEL. 


Harvest SUPERSTITIONS : JUDGMENTS ON 
Imprety (11 S. iii. 226).—A story closely 
resembling the second version of the Hert- 
fordshire legend is current in Lincolnshire. 
In it the impious farmer sleeps till other 
people have harvested their corn, when 
beating rain spoils his crop before he awakes. 
A shelter has to be built over him, as in the 
Hertfordshire story. 

A few years ago the tale was revived during 
a showery summer. To my amusement, 
I was asked if I had heard of the farmer who 
was asleep and could not be roused because 
he had spoken lightly of God. 

SOUTHUMBRIAN. 
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he is informed that his old raven is dead. | I thought this might be particularly useful 
Further inquiries as to the bird’s demise| where fathers, sons, and grandsons have 
gradually develope a series of misfortunes | the same name; and in any case a date must 


to his family. The book was called ‘ The 

Laughing Philosopher,’ but as it contained 

several stories of a rather too pronounced 

character for boys, my father gave it away. 

I should like to get a copy. A. Masson. 
28, Burma Road, Stoke Newington, N. 


In the version with which I am familiar 
it was the announcement of the death of a 
raven that formed the introduction to a long 
narrative of an extraordinary series of 
misfortunes. The bird had overgorged itself 
on the dead horses that had drawn a funeral 
coach, &c. How does a magpie come in? 
T have read the story in German or French. 

L.L.-K. 


Stace History as SHE 1s Wrote: WIL- 
son Barrett (11 S. iii. 225).—In pointing 
out one mistake Mr. O’NEILt has fallen into 
another, though a slight one. The part of the 
Irish priest in ‘ Peep 0’ Day’ was played by 
Mr. Barrett (known in the profession as 
‘** Paddy” Barrett), of the Princess’s and 
Lyceum Theatres, who had been a prominent 
actor at Sadler’s Wells under Mr. Phelps ; 
but Mr. Barrett's Christian names were 
Henry Michael. There was no Mr. J. 
Barrett. Wm. Dovctas. 

125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 


AvIcE CAPELL=JOHN WARNER (11 S. 
iii, 228).—E. L. W. cannot be correct so 
far as the residence of Richard Capell at 
Ware Park, Hertford, is concerned. That 
was the residence of Sir Henry Fanshawe 
and his son Sir Thomas Fanshawe, K.B. 
(made Viscount Fanshawe in 1661) from 
1601 to 1665, and had been the residence 
of Thomas Fanshawe, father of Sir Henry, 
from 1576, when he bought it from the 
Countess of Huntingdon, to 1601. 

H. C. FANSHAWE. 
, Philbeach Gardens. 





-9) 


IxpExEs Locorum TO PRINTED PaRISH 
ReEctsters (11 S. iii. 186, 256).—I am at 
present engaged in indexing ‘ The Coventry 
Leet Book,’ transcribed and edited by Mary 
Dormer Harris. I should be glad to have 
the opinion of those who are frequently 
using indexes of this kind as to whether it 
would be any help to have dates added to the 
index of names of persons. My plan is 
shown in the following example :— 

Crose (Will.) (1400-50) 24, 33, 38, (1450-1500) 


102, 113, 115, (1500-50) 324, $42, 355, &e. 





be a landmark, and takes up very little room. 
But, so far, the idea has not received any 
encouragement. 
The index will also include place-names. 
Please reply direct. 
(Miss) JesstrE H. Hayirar. 
19, Highdown Road, Hove. 


‘Bic BEN’ AND Put May (11 S. iii. 187, 
237). The statement that Big Ben was 
never published seems to conflict with the 
record in the ‘ Periodical Publications” 
section of the British Museum Catalogue. 
Big Ben is there entered as a continuation 
of The St. Stephen’s Review, and as having 
been published in 1892-3. There was a 
previous Big Ben in 1883. 





J. F. Hogan. 
Royal Colonial Institute, 
Northumberland Avenue. 


BisHop WALKER OF Derry (11 S. iii. 
227).—Walker was never Bishop of Derry. 
Tillotson certainly wrote to Lady Russel 
on 19 September, 1689, ‘‘ The King... .hath 
made him Bishop of Londonderry”; but 
there was no vacancy. Ezekiel Hopkins, the 
bishop who fled from his see before the siege, 
died only two days before Walker. The 
latter, as is well known, was killed at the 
Boyne on 1 July (O.8.), 1690. ‘‘ My liege, 
the Bishop of Derry is killed at the ford,” 
cried a breathless messenger to the King. 
“What brought him there?” growled 
William. 

As regards portraits, in The Ulster Journal 
of Archeology, First Series, vol. ii., 1854, at 

. 262, there is a portrait of ‘‘ The Reverend 
& Valiant Mr. George Walker, Governour of 
London Derry,’ reduced from an old 
engraving. At p. 272 there is a foot-note 
quoting a letter from Charlotte Elizabeth 
(i.e.. Mrs. Tonna) dated “ November ¢th, 
1838 ” :— 

‘I write with a fine print hanging just opposite 
me—an engraving by Vaudrebane [sic]—from the 
spirited portrait taken by Sir Godfrey Kneller 
and bearing the emphatic date 1689.” 

The Rev. John Graham in the preface to 
his ‘ History of the Siege of Londonderry,’ 
8vo, Dublin, 1829, says :-— 

‘“* Sir Godfrey Kneller, at the King’s command, 
drew his picture; and copperplates struck off 
from it were dispersed through the three king- 
doms. In some of the prints he is drawn with a 
Bible open at the 20th chapter of Exodus in one 
hand, and a drawn sword in the other. His gar- 


| ment of a purple colour, and a large old-fashioned 
| band, form a strong contrast to the military sash 
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appearing in crimson folds about his waist. A 
copy of this curious print hung for half a century 
over the parlour fireplace of a tavern in London- 
derry. It was seen by the author a few years 
ago, in the possession of the late Lieut. Walker 
of the Royal Navy, who kindly permitted him to 
have a copy taken of it. About eighty years ago 
either the original or a copy of Kneller’s portrait 
of the venerable hero was in possession of Mr. 
Hunter, a painter in Dublin; from it, tradition 
says, the likeness of Walker on the tapestry of 
the Irish House of Lords was taken. It was sold 
by Mr. Hunter to Mr. Joshua Deane of Palace 
Row, Dublin, who claimed a collateral descent 
from Walker. In his house it remained for fifty 
years, and after his death it was purchased by 
John Boyd, Esq., by whose permission it is 
carried annually on the 7th of December to 
Morrison’s Hotel, in Dublin, where a numerous 
and highly respectable Society of the descendants 
of the defenders of Londonderry assemble to 
honour the glorious memory of their’ ancestors.” 

The frontispiece to the volume is a portrait 
of Walker as above described, with the addi- 
tion of a pistol stuck in the sash, “‘ from the 
tapestry in the House of Lords & eng! by 
Kirkwood & Son.” 

THE EpitTor ‘Irish Book LOvER.’ 


While in London, Walker sat to Kneller by 
the King’s desire, and the engraved portrait 
has been reproduced by Canon P. Dwyer 
(‘Siege of Londonderry in 1689,’ London, 
1893), who mentions various relics (p. 135n.). 
Walker’s portrait was also engraved by Peter 
Vanderbank in 1689, as well as by Loggan, 
R. White, Schenck, and others. 

A. R. Bay Ley. 


Lapy O’Looney’s (Mrs. JANE Motony’s) 
EpirarnH (11 S. iii. 108, 154, 190).—There 
are two epitaphs in a like strain at 6 8. ii. 
404, where others are referred to. 

ok. B. 


RICHARD ROLLE: ‘THE PRICK OF Con- 
SCIENCE’ (11 S. iii. 227).—In addition to 
other MSS. of Richard Rolle of Hampole, 
there have been at least two of ‘The Prick 
of Conscience’ in the Phillipps Collection, 
so far as that wonderful library has been 
dispersed at Sotheby’s. I do not know 
if exact references to these two MSS. will be 
helpful to Miss ALLEN. They were both 
fifteenth-century MSS. on vellum. 

One was lot 596, 12 June, 1896, and con- 
sisted of 274 pages in fine preservation, with 
the following note by the cataloguer :— 

“ This manuscript of Hampole’s famous poem 
differs very considerably from other manuscripts 
of this work, and Sir Thomas Phillipps suggests 
that it is a paraphrase of it by Thomas of Arundel.” 


The second MS. was lot 670, 8 June, 1899, 





and consisted of 236 pages; it belonged to| 


Thomas Bower in 1615. Mr. Quaritch 
purchased it for 26l., and he may be able to 
trace the MS. to its present owner. 
W. RoBeErts. 
18, King’s Avenue, Clapham Park, S.W. 


A MS. copy of ‘The Prick of Conscience,’ 
‘differing considerably from other MSS.,” 
was sold by Messrs. Sotheby in 1896, and 
acquired by Mr. Quaritch for 291. 10s. 

Allibone refers to various sources where 
the question of authorship is discussed. 

8. W. S. 


I am not sure of the date, but I think an 
important manuscript of ‘The Prick of 
Conscience’ was sold about the year 1903 
by Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, in whose 
catalogue it will be found described as 
being ‘‘on vellum in English verse of the 
end of the fourteenth century.” It was 
formerly the property of the famous Man- 
chester philanthropist Humphrey Chetham, 
and was found in a loft at Pennington Hall, 
near Leigh in Lancashire, the seat of the 
Hiltons, intimate friends of Chetham. A 
similar, but less perfect MS. was sold in 
1898 for 251. 10s. 

In Quaritch’s Catalogue (No. 261) it is 
stated that the two English treatises more 
especially assigned to Grosseteste—viz., 
‘The Prick of Conscience’ and the ‘ Tract 
on the Lord’s Prayer ’—are almost certainly 
both the work of Richard Rolle of Hampole. 
It has not been definitely ascertained that 
Grosseteste wrote anything in English except 
a few sermons, and perhaps a translation of 
Walter of Henley’s ‘ Book of Husbandry.’ 

“ Perhaps the final test will have to rest on the 
evidence of dialect. Hampole wrote in Northum- 
brian, Mannyng in Lincoln or Middle English, 
Michel in Kentish. On the whole, the spelling 
inclines apparently to the Northern dialcct, 
which would attach it to Hampole.” 

J. Ho~tpEN MacMicHaet. 


HARVEST SUPERSTITIONS : JUDGMENTS ON 
Imprety (11 8S. iii. 226).—A story closely 
resembling the second version of the Hert- 
fordshire legend is current in Lincolnshire. 
In it the impious farmer sleeps till other 
people have harvested their corn, when 
beating rain spoils his crop before he awakes. 
A shelter has to be built over him, as in the 
Hertfordshire story. 

A few years ago the tale was revived during 
|a@ showery summer. To my amusement, 
| I was asked if I had heard of the farmer who 
| was asleep and could not be roused because 
| he had spoken lightly of God. 
SOUTHUMBRIAN,. 
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Such things were related in Derbyshire, Sheviock, Treskilly, Limekiln, Liskeard, 
Notts, and Lincolnshire more than sixty Halfway House, Bodmin, Bugle, St. Austelf¥ 
years ago, and in all cases the incidents were Grampound, Truro, and Felmouth. The 
much the same as told by Mr. GerisH. average length of a stage was 6 miles. The 
The tale, as I have heard it told times over Government paid the company Is. 6d. per 
years ago, and once quite recently, is to the mile each way for carrying the mail bags. 
effect that, a farmer showing a friend round Sam. Brewer, a noted local whip, drove on 
his fields, the friend remarked upon a the last day the coach ran, ¢.e., Sunday, 
particularly fine stretch of corn. The 14 May, 1859. On the following day the 
farmer said: “ Heigh! if God’ll only let newly opened Cornwall Railway ran the: 
it aloon!’’? The farmer had “a stroke” | first mail train. P. JENNINGS. 
instantly, was carried home, and lay in bed, St. Day, Cornwall. 
senseless for some weeks. From that day | , x 
the field of corn stood still, remained green BENJAMIN D IsRAELI oF DUBLIN (11 S. iii. 
all through the summer, and as the crops 28, 134).—I think IT must have taken the: 
from other fields were being gathered the | Spelling of this name from a copy of a deed 


stricken field faded “‘ down to the ground.”’ | instead of looking at the original. The 
scemniniabniees eke - | * Dublin Directory’ for 1799 gives the 


(11S. IIT. Aprit 8, 1911. 








TuHos. RATCLIFFE. | 


MacauLay’s Atusions (11 S. iii. 207).— 
As indicated in the editorial note, the whole 
paragraph from which the quotation is 
taken applies almost exclusively to the 
Irvingites. The allusion to some one 
* eoming down with messages from God to 
the House of Commons” is to Henry 
Drummond, M.P. for West Surrey, one of 
the founders of the Irvingites, now known 
as the Catholic Apostolic Church. Prince 
Hohenlohe’s miracles are referred to in a 
previous part of the essay. Scotus. 


Last Mari Coacu (11 S. iii. 186, 237).— 
Without doubt, the mail coach in which 
Cou. FisHwick travelled from Plymouth 
to Truro in 1859 was one of the four ‘‘ Quick- 
silver’? coaches. They were sclidly built 
vehicles, designed for strength and speed ; 
each could accommodate nine passengers, 
the comfort of whom was not seriously con- 
sidered. The bodies of the coaches were 
rather wide and squat, with small doors and | 
windows ; 





they were painted scarlet, and | 
the hind boot sloped down to the rear, 


name of the notary public as Benjamin 
D’Israel (without the 7 cr the second 1). 
J. T. 


GOVERNORS OF THE Royat Hospirat,. 
CHELSEA (11 S. iii. 127, 235).—W. H. W.’s 
names at the former reference are perfectly 
correct. When Gleig’s list differs, it is the 
latter that is at fault. Thus the true date 
of Stanwix’s appointment is, as W. H. W. 
stated, 13 January, 1714/15 (not 1714). 

ALFRED B. BEAVEN. 

Leamington. 





Notes on Books, Kr. 


The House of Lords during the Civil War. 
Charles Harding Firth. (Longmans & Co.) 


Pror. FirrH’s books are always, as becomes his 


By 


| office, accurate and full statements of their main 
| Subjects, but they have the additional merit of 
| stimulating inquiry into, and of throwing light 


upon a whole group of questions altogether outside 
their direct scope. The House of Lords, from its 
origin to the present day, has been intimately con- 
cerned in the discussion of almost every constitu- 


carrying the guard’s perch, where he sat | tional question that has arisen in our history, and 
guarding the mails. | Prof. Firth, though he has refrained from indicat- 


The “ Quicksilver” left Falmouth at | - points of similarity between the controversies 





11 a.m., reaching Plymouth at 6 p.m. ; and, | 
vice versa, leaving Plymouth at -6 aA.m., | 
reached Falmouth at 1 P.m., the distance | 
being 70 miles. Thus the average rate at | 
which they travelled was 10 miles per hour, 
including stoppages, changing horses, &c. 
The quickest run between Plymouth and | 
Falmouth was down the Glynn valley, from | 
Draw Bridge (Halfway House) to Glynn | 
Bridge, 3} miles in 10 minutes. The. 


“ galloping stage’’ on the up journey was 
the 4 miles from Limekiln to Sheviock in 
20 minutes. 


The stages were Plymouth, | 


the seventeenth century and those of the 
twentieth, has given us the opportunity of satis- 
fying ourselves that the difference between the 
popular oratory of that time and our own is 
small. We have no intention of entering at 
length on a discussion of the main features of the 
book, which have, indeed, received adequate 


| attention and well-merited praise elsewhere ; but 


a few notes on some minor points will be of interest 
to readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ ; 
Prof. Firth’s introductory remarks on the 
position of the peerage under Elizabeth and 
James I. are of great value, but he hardly empha- 
sizes the commanding position the peers held at 
the accession of James, which is illustrated by the 
action of the Howards at the Council on the death 
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of Elizabeth. S. R. Gardiner’s account does 
not do justice to the situation. There was 
at the moment, with a possibly disputed accession, 
no legal authority in England except the peers, 
and they alone could act. This dilemma was 
reflected by the change in the Accession Pro- 
clamation. Before that time every new monarch, 
even if an infant, had proclaimed his accession 
in his own name, but James could not do so 
without risk and delay; he was proclaimed, 
therefore, by the peers and magnates—a true 
Great Council—and it was not till new patents 
had been made out by James’s order that the 
ordinary administration could resume _ its 
functions. The stress laid in Stuart times 
on landed property as a qualification for the 
peerage was not only founded on a definite 
economic and political theory, but also rested on 
an historical basis. The ‘ Modus tenendi Parlia- 
mentum’ is, of course, only evidence of the 
political theories of its time (Richard II.), but 
on this point it coincides with much other evidence 
as to the qualification for summons to the early 
Parliaments being connected closely with the 
holding of a certain number of knights’ fees. 
Readers will appreciate the great divergence of the 
estimates as to the distribution of wealth between 
the Lords and the Commons, which may be 
compared with Temple’s a few years later, when 
drawing up his scheme for the regeneration of the 
Privy Council. 

A subject of more than ordinary constitutional 
interest is the difference laid down during the 
Civil War between the peerage and the right of 
sitting as a Lord of Parliament. On two separate 
occasions it was formally agreed both by 
Charles I. and by Parliament that persons raised 
to the peerage by him after a certain date should 
be peers of England, but should not have the right 
to sit in the House of Lords or to vote. On one 
of these occasions it was added that to obtain this 
right the new peers must be approved by a vote of 
both Houses. Prof. Firth does not emphasize this 
discussion in any way, and a casual reader is likely 
to overlook a constitutional point which has 
become one of some importance. <A full dis- 
cussion of the separability of these privileges of 
peerage may be found in Prynne, whose know- 
ledge of our records has only been surpassed by one 
student, happily still among us. A number of 
other interesting constitutional points will suggest 
themselves to every reader of this valuable and 
well-written history. 


The National Review is vigorous, as usual, in 
‘Episodes of the Month.’ ‘A Heroic Woman,’ 
by Ignotus, is a favourable view of the Empress 
Eugénie, presented as due to modern historians 
of the Franco-German War. We cannot endorse 
all that is said, or free the Empress from the 
charge of causing confusion by taking it on herself 
to give orders apart from her husband. To call 
her career “‘ the most tragic in all history ”’ is over- 
strained. She has always been able to live in 
comfort, and she has never been imprisoned—to 
take two points only. ‘The Case for Woman’s 
Suffrage ’ is a speech by Lord Selborne, which The 
National prints with a laudable desire to be above 
that “conspiracy of silence’’ which certainly 
affects some publications. Mr. W. M. Fuller- 
ton thinks that ‘The New French Ministry ’ is 
not so bad as it was painted in the first days after 
the fall of M. Briand. Mary M. Maxwell dwells 





on ‘ The Lack of Privacy in the American Home,’ 
which has many conveniences of equipment, but 
wants doors. The children bounce in on their 
parents at all times, and even borrow brushes 
from visitors. Mr. C. Hagberg Wright has a very 
interesting article on ‘The Beginnings of the 
London Library,’ an institution for which many 
a reader has to thank the grumblings of Carlyle. 
Capt. Humphries opens up in ‘Apparitions of 
Animals’ a subject that would repay scientific 
investigation. There seems little doubt that the 
dog at least shares in collective hallucinations. 
The Captain, however, should not write of pheno- 
mena, ‘“‘the bond fides of which are beyond 
question.’’ There is a double mistake here which 
a man of education ought to have avoided. 


In The Nineteenth Century ‘ God’s Test by War,’ 
by Mr. H. F. Wyatt, contains a number of 
debatable statements which readers may find 
difficulty in believing. Mr. W. S. Lilly’s ‘Some 
Notes on Chateaubriand ’ tells us little that is new, 
and contains some exaggerated language which is 
not impressive. Bishop Welldon brings forward 
some striking comparisons of different renderings 
in a good article on ‘ The Making of the Authorized 
Version,’ and Mr. Ian Malcolm writes some enter- 
taining ‘ Humours of English Elections.’ This 
article is not entirely fresh to us, but anecdotes 
in these days are frequently repeated. In ‘ The 
Story of the “Crown Domain ”’’ Mr. E. D. Morel 
once again exposes the horrors of the Congo, and 
the unblushing efforts made by the late Belgian 
King to bribe journalists and _ silence the com- 
plaints of investigators. ‘ The Case of Gwendo- 
line Casson, Misdemeanant,’ by H. M. Wallis, is a 
pitiful story of a girl whose case has some peculiar 
features which made it difficult to help her. Sir 
Harry Johnston in ‘The Seamy Side of Travel’ 
offers some very sensible criticisms of avoidable 
discomfort on English railways and elsewhere. 
We notice also an article by Dr. R. Y. Tyrrell on 
‘ Our Debt to Latin Poetry as distinguished from 
Greek,’ which cannot fail to interest classical 
scholars. ‘T'he writer is a master of his subject 
and has besides an attractive liveliness. We 
congratulate The Nineteenth Century on a number 
so well varied, and on an increase of interest in. 
literary matters. 


In The Cornhill Sir Laurence Gomme has: 
brought together the results of various inquiries 
concerning the folk-lore of ‘ Telling the Bees,’ 
in which our own columns have been concerned. 
Mr. Horace Hutchinson has a pretty story in 
which a war correspondent is going to be shot 
or hung as a spy until his Yankee judge discovers 
that both shared ‘ The Home of their Fathers’ 
in North Devon, and arranges for his getting off. 
‘The Meaning of Death’ is discussed by Mr. 
Julian Huxley with reference to various experi- 
ments on lower forms of life. Sir Edmund Cox 
on ‘ Pig-sticking in India’ writes with an enthu- 
siasm which the sport deserves. ‘‘ A Doctor’s 
Wife ”’ has an obviously genuine, and so interest- 
ing account of the trials and pleasures of ‘A 
Country Practice. Mr. A. C. Benson’s subject 
this month is ‘ Frederic Myers,’ with whom he 
does not seem to have had the same degree of 
intimacy as appeared in some of his earlier 
subjects. He writes, however, well on a man of 
singular mark, though we cannot regard his. 
portrait as a complete one. The literary competi- 
tion set this month concerns Dickens. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—APRIL. 


Mr. BarRNARD’s Tunbridge Wells Catalogue 42 
contains Antiquarian, 3ibliographical, and 
Miscellaneous Books. There are numerous 
volumes of Archeologia. A copy of Saint- 
Allais’s ‘ Art de vérifier les Dates,’ 18 vols., 1818- 
1819, is 2/.2s. There are publications of the Biblio- 
graphical Society, and of the Camden Society, 
and a number of interesting catalogues. Other 
items include the ‘ Facsimiles of National Manu- 
seripts of Scotland,’ selected by Craig, 3 vols., large 
folio, 1867-72, 4/. 4s.; Gillow’s ‘ History of the 
English Catholics,’ 5 vols., 2/. 15s.; and Burke’s 
‘Extinct and Dormant Baronetcies,’ second 
edition, 1841, 2/. 5s. 


Mr. Andrew Baxendine’s Edinburgh Catalogue 
122 contains numerous works on Angling, a 
Clearance List of Bibles, and books on Birds. 
Many editions of Burns appear, including Allan 
Cunningham’s, 8 vols., 1834, 1/. 10s., and a tall 
copy of the first London edition, 1787, red morocco, 
31. 10s. 6d. Under Rebellion, 1745, is a collection 
of the proclamations of Charles, Prince of Wales, 
and other Rebellion literature, 1745-7, 2/. 6s. 
There are lists under Mary, Queen of Scots, and 
Scotland. Among first editions of Scott are 
‘ Kenilworth,’ ‘ Quentin Durward,’ and ‘ Red- 
gauntlet.’ Other items include Barrie’s Works, 
Edition de Luxe, 10 vols., half-vellum, 1896-1900, 
4l. 10s. 6d. ; Cunningham’s ‘ Songs of Scotland,’ 
4 vols., 15s. 6d. ; Gilfillan’s ‘ Poets,’ 48 vols., half- 
calf, 1859, 51. 10s. 6d. ; Hood’s Complete Works, 
10 vols., half-calf, 21. 5s. 6d.; Kinglake’s 
‘Crimea,’ 8 vols., half-calf, 31. 3s.; the Library 
Edition of Macaulay, 8 vols., tree calf, 37. 10s. 6a. ; 
Motley’s Works, 9 vols., 27. 5s.; and a set of 
the New Spalding Club, 1887 to 1909, 36 vols., 
tto, original cloth, as new, 7/. 7s. 


Mr. Bertram Dobell’s Catalogue 194 contains 
first editions of Matthew Arnold and works under 
Alpine, America, Art, Bells, Bibliography, and 
Chapbooks. Under Defoe is a collection of tracts, 
including ‘The Life and Strange Surprizing 
Adventures of Mr. D— De F— of London, 
Hosier, in a dialogue between him, Robinson 
Crusoe, and his Man Friday,’ 1719, 10s. 6d. Under 
Isaac D’Israeli is ‘ Flim-Flams,’ 3 vols., 12mo, 
1806, 7s. There is a unique copy of Huth’s 
‘Inedited Poetical Miscellanies, 1584-1700,’ 
4l. 4s. Only 50 were printed for private circula- 
tion: this copy was presented by Huth to the late 
Alexander Smith of Glasgow, and he has added 
his reprint of the piece referred to in the preface, 
‘Of London Phisicons.’ The section entitled 
Volumes of Pamphlets includes collections under 
Blasphemy ‘Trials, Bradlaugh, Catchpennies, 
Clerical Anecdotes, Holyoake, Marriage and 
Divorce, Shaker Communism, and Shakespeare. 
The catalogue closes with some choice items 
recently purchased, one being the first edition of 
‘Paradise Regained,’ a fine crisp copy in the 
original calf, with the licence leaf and the leaf of 
errata, 1671, 301. 
are a fine clean copy of ‘ Clio and Euterpe; or, 
sritish Harmony,’ 3 vols., 1759-62, 10/. 10s. ; 
‘Calliope ; or, English Harmony,’ 2 vols., 7l. 10s. ; 
and ‘Universal Harmony; or, The Gentleman 
and Ladies Social Companion,’ Newbery, 1746, 
6!. 68. 

















| spondents must observe the following rules. 


Among engraved song-books | J 
| queries are requested to head the second com- 


Mr. Francis Edwards’s Catalogue 308 contains 
works under Alphabets and Monograms, America, 
and Art. Bibliographies include Ruskin, Matthew 
Arnold, and English Military Books to 1642, 
Under Birds is Lilford’s ‘ Birds of the British 
Islands,’ first issue, in the original parts, 1885- 
1897, 481. Under Book-plates are both series of 
‘ Armorial Book-plates’ in 1 vol., 4to, half-morocco, 
1884-92, 61. 10s., as well as ‘ Irish Book-plates,’ 
ll. 16s. A set of the English Dialect Society, 
1874-96, is 10/.; and a rare set of The European 
Magazine, 1782-1824, with portraits, 85 vols., 
new half-calf, 241. Under Gardens and Botanical 
Literature are some choice works, including a 
set of Curlis’s Magazine, Edwards and Lindley’s 
‘ Botanical _ Register,’ and Sowerby’s ‘ English 
Botany.’ There are works under Italy, Portugal, 
Spain, Russia, and Paris. A complete set of the 
Transactions of the Royal Society is 2501. Other 
items include the Library Edition of George 
Washington’s writings, 12 vols., Boston, 1839-40, 
4l.; Carlyle, 34 vols., 8vo, 71. 15s. ; - Kinglake’s 
‘Crimea,’ 8 vols., 2/. 14s.; Dickens, Gadshill 
Edition, 34 vuls., 71. ; Jesse’s ‘ London,’ 4 vols., 
original editions, 1847-50, 51. d5s.; Roberts’s 
‘Holy Land,’ 4 vols., atlas folio, half-morocco, 
5l.; and Scott, Abbotsford Edition, 12 vols., 
royal Svo, half-moroeco, 1842, 5/. There is a 
copy of what Mr. Edwards describes as ‘‘ one of 
the most beautiful books ever published,” ‘ I] 
Vaticano descritto ed illustrato da Erasmo 
Pistolesi,’ containing 850 large plates, 8 thick 
vols. royal folio, half-vellum gilt, Rome, 1829-38, 
Zl. 5s. (published at 6O/.). 


{Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 





Potices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the Jollowing 
notices :-— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
mut _in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
reading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 


munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 


C. C. and P. H. W.—Forwarded. 
CorRIGENDUM.—Anfe, p. 131, col. 2, 1. 20 from foot, 


for ‘Greenwood ” read Greenhill. 








